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The Department of State BULLE- 
TIN, a weekly publication compiled and 
edited in the Division of Research and 
Publication, Office of Public Informa- 
tion, provides the public and inter- 
ested agencies of the Government with 
information on developments in the 
field of foreign relations and on the 
work of the Department of State and 
the Foreign Service. The BULLETIN 
includes press releases on foreign policy 
issued by the White House and the De- 
partment, and statements and addresses 
made by the President and by the Sec- 
retary of State and other officers of the 
Department, as well as special articles 
on various phases of international af- 
fairs and the functions of the Depart- 
ment. Information concerning treaties 
and international agreements to which 
the United States is or may become a 
party and treaties of general inter- 
national interest is included. 

Publications of the Department, 
cumulative lists of which are published 
at the end of each quarter, as well as 
legislative material in the field of inter- 
national relations, are listed currently. 

The BULLETIN, published with the 
approval of the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, is for sale by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, United States 
Government Printing Office, W ashing- 
ton 25, D. C., to whom all purchase 
orders, with accompanying remittance, 
should be sent. The subscription price 
is $2.75 a year; a single copy is 10 
cents. 
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POHTED BY THE 
1e STATES OF AMERICA 


oct 27“ 


Washington Conversations on 


International Organization 
Statement by the President 


[For release to the press by the White House on October 9] 

I wish to take this opportunity to refer to the 
work of the Dumbarton Oaks Conversations be- 
tween the delegations of the United States, the 
United Kingdom, the Soviet Union, and China on 
the plans for an international organization for the 
maintenance of peace and security. 

The conversations were completed Saturday, 
October 7, 1944, and proposals were submitted to 
the four Governments for their consideration. 
These proposals have been made public to permit 
full discussion by the people of this country prior 
to the convening of a wider conference on this all- 
important subject. 

Although I have not yet been able to make a 
thorough study of these proposals, my first im- 
pression is one of extreme satisfaction, and even 
surprise, that so much could have been accom- 
plished on so difficult a subject in so short a time. 
This achievement was largely due to the long and 
thorough preparations which were made by the 
Governments represented, and in our case, was 
the result of the untiring devotion and care which 
the Secretary of State has personally given to this 
work for more than two and a half years—indeed 
for many years. 

The projected international organization has 
for its primary purpose the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security and the creation of the 
conditions that make for peace. 

We now know the need for such an organization 
of the peace-loving peoples and the spirit of unity 


which will be required to maintain it. Aggressors 
like Hitler and the Japanese war lords organize 
for years for the day when they can launch their 
evil strength against weaker nations devoted to 
their peaceful pursuits. This time we have been 
determined first to defeat the enemy, assure that 
he shall never again be in position to plunge the 
world into war, and then to so organize the peace- 
loving nations that they may through unity of de- 
sire, unity of will, and unity of strength be in posi- 
tion to assure that no other would-be aggressor or 
conqueror shall even get started. That is why 
from the very beginning of the war, and parallel- 
ing our military plans, we have begun to lay the 
foundations for the general organization for the 
maintenance of peace and security. 

It represents, therefore, a major objective for 
which this war is being fought, and as such, it in- 
spires the highest hopes of the millions of fathers 
and mothers whose sons and daughcers are engaged 
in the terrible struggle and suffering of war. 

The projected general organization may be re- 
garded as the keystone of the arch and will include 
within its framework a number of specialized eco- 
nomic and social agencies now existing or to be 
established. 

The task 6f planning the great design of secu- 
rity and peace has been well begun. It now re- 
mains for the nations to complete the structure in 
a spirit of constructive purpose and mutual con- 
fidence. 
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Statement by the Secretary 
Of State 


[For release to the press on October 9] °* 

The proposals for an international organization 
for the maintenance of international peace and 
security, upon which the representatives of the 
United States, the United Kingdom, the Soviet 
Union, and China have agreed during the conver- 
sations at Dumbarton Oaks, have been submitted 
to the four Governments and are today being made 


generally available to the people of this Nation 


and of the world. 

All of us have every reason to be immensely 
gratified by the results achieved at these conver- 
gations. To be sure, the Proposals in their pres- 
ent form are neither complete nor final. Much 
work still remains to be done before a set of com- 
pleted proposals can be placed before the peace- 
loving nations of the world as a basis of discussion 
at a formal conference to draft a charter of the 
projected organization for submission to the gov- 
ernments. But the document which has been pre- 
pared by the able representatives of the four par- 
ticipating nations and has been agreed to by them 
as their recommendation to their respective Gov- 
ernments is sufficiently detailed to indicate the 
kind of an international organization which, in 
their judgment, will meet the imperative need of 
providing for the maintenance of international 
peace and security. 

These proposals are now being studied by the 
four Governments which were represented at the 
Washington Conversations and which will give 
their urgent attention to the next steps which will 
be necessary to reach the goal of achieving the 
establishment of an effective international organi- 
zation. 

These proposals are now available for full study 
and discussion by the peoples of all countries. 

We in this country have spent many months in 
careful planning and wide consultation in prepa- 
ration for the conversations which have just been 
concluded. Those who represented the Govern- 
ment of the United States in these discussions 
were armed with the ideas and with the results of 
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International Civil Aviation 
Conference 


[Released to the press October 7] 

The Department of State has announced 
the selection of the Stevens Hotel in Chi- 
cago as the site for the International Civil 
Aviation Conference, which is scheduled to 
convene on November 1, 1944. 
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thinking contributed by numerous leaders of our 
national thought and opinion, without regard to 
political or other affiliations. 

It is my earnest hope that, during the time which 
must elapse before the convocation of a full United 
Nations conference, discussions in the United 
States on this all-important subject will continue 
to be carried on in the same non-partisan spirit of 
devotion to our paramount national interest in 
peace and security which has characterized our 
previous consultations. I am certain that all of 
us will be constantly mindful of the high respon- 
sibility for us and for all peace-loving nations 
which attaches to this effort to make permanent a 
victory purchased at so heavy a cost in blood, in 
tragic suffering, and in treasure. We must be con- 
stantly mindful of the price which all of us will 
pay if we fail to measure up to this unprecedented 
responsibility. 

It is, of course, inevitable that when many gov: 
ernments and peoples attempt to agree on a single 
plan the result will be in terms of the highest com- 
mon denominator rather than of the plan of any 
one nation. The organization to be created must 
reflect the ideas and hopes of all the peace-loving 
nations which participate in its creation. The 
spirit of cooperation must manifest itself in mu- 
tual striving to attain the high goal by common 
agreement. 

The road to the establishment of an interna 
tional organization capable of effectively main- 
taining international peace and security will be 
long. At times it will be difficult. But we cannot 
hope to attain so great an objective without con- 
stant effort and unfailing determination that the 
sacrifices of this war shall not be in vain. 
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Report to the Secretary of State Submitted by the Chairman 


Of the American Delegation 


[For release to the press on October 9] 

I take great pleasure in submitting to you the 
results of the exploratory conversations on inter- 
national organization held in Washington between 
representatives of the Governments of the United 
States, the United Kingdom, the Soviet Union, 
and China. The first phase of the conversations, 
between representatives of the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and the Soviet Union, took place 
from August 21 to September 28; the second phase, 
between representatives of the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and China, was held from Sep- 
tember 29 to October 7. The results of the work 
accomplished in both phases are embodied in the 
following Proposals which each of the four dele- 
gations is transmitting to its respective Govern- 
ment as the unanimously agreed recommendations 
of the four delegations. 

I am happy to report that the conversations 
throughout were characterized by a spirit of com- 
plete cooperation and great cordiality among all 
participants, the proof of which is evident in the 
wide area of agreement covered in the Proposals. 
The few questions which: remain for further con- 
sideration, though important, are not in any sense 
insuperable, and I recommend that the necessary 


steps for obtaining agreement on these points be 
taken as soon as possible. 

It is proper to emphasize, at the conclusion of 
these preliminary conversations, that the Propo- 
sals as they are now submitted to the four Gov- 
ernments comprise substantial contributions from 
each of the delegations. It is my own view, which 
I believe is shared by all the participants, that the 
agreed Proposals constitute an advance over the 
tentative and preliminary proposals presented by 
each delegation. This has resulted from a single- 
minded effort of all the delegations at Dumbarton 
Oaks to reach a common understanding as to the 
most effective international organization capable 
of fulfilling the hopes of all peoples everywhere. 

I wish to take this opportunity to express my 
grateful recognition of the contribution to the suc- 
cessful outcome of these conversations made by the 
members of the American delegation and to com- 
mend the advisers and the staff for their most 
helpful assistance. Above all, I wish to express 
my profound appreciation to the President and 
to you, Mr. Secretary, for the constant advice and 
guidance without which our work could not have 
been accomplished with such constructive and 


satisfactory results. 
E. R. Srerttntvs, Jr. 


Statement Issued Simultaneously by the 


Participating Governments 


[For release to the press on October 9] 

The Government of the United States has now 
received the report of its delegation to the conver- 
sations held in Washington between August 21 and 
October 7, 1944, with the delegations of the United 
Kingdom, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
and the Republic of China on the subject of an 
international organization for the maintenance of 
peace and security. 

There follows a statement of tentative proposals 


indicating in detail the wide range of subjects on 
which agreement has been reached at the conversa- 
tions. 

The Governments which were represented in the 
discussions in Washington have agreed that after 
further study of these proposals they will as soon 
as possible take the necessary steps with a view to 
the preparation of complete proposals which could 
then serve as a basis of discussion at a full United 
Nations conference. 
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Proposals for the Establishment of a General 


International Organization 


There should be established an international or- 
ganization under the title of The United Nations, 
the Charter of which should contain provisions 
necessary to give effect to the proposals which 
follow. 

CHAPTER I 


PURPOSES 


The purposes of the Organization should be: 


1. To maintain international peace and security ; 
and to that end to take effective collective measures 
for the prevention and removal of threats to the 
peace and the suppression of acts of aggression or 
other breaches of the peace, and to bring about by 
peaceful means adjustment or settlement of in- 
ternational disputes which may lead to a breach of 
the peace; 

2. To develop friendly relations among nations 
and to take other appropriate measures to 
strengthen universal peace; 

8. To achieve international cooperation in the 
solution of international economic, social and 
other humanitarian problems; and 

4. To afford a center for harmonizing the ac- 
tions of nations in the achievement of these com- 
mon ends. 


CHAPTER II 


PRINCIPLES 


In pursuit of the purposes mentioned in Chap- 
ter I the Organization and its members should act 
in accordance with the following principles: 


1, The Organization is based on the j:rinciple of 
the sovereign equality of all peace-loving states. 

2. All members of the Organization undertake, 
in order to ensure to all of them the rights and 
benefits resulting from membership in the Organ- 
ization, to fulfill the obligations assumed by them 
in accordance with the Charter. 

3. All members of the Organization shall settle 
their disputes by peaceful means in such a manner 
that international peace and security are not en- 
dangered. 

4. All members of the Organization shall re- 
frain in their international relations from the 


threat or use of force in any manner inconsistent 
with the purposes of the Organization. 

5. All members of the Organization shall give 
every assistance to the Organization in any action 
undertaken by it in accordance with the provi. 
sions of the Charter. 

6. All members of the Organization shall re. 
frain from giving assistance to any state against 
which preventive or enforcement action is being 
undertaken by the Organization. 


The Organization should ensure that states not 
members of the Organization act in accordance 
with these principles so far as may be necessary 
for the maintenance of international peace and 
security. 


CuHapter III 
MEMBERSHIP 


1. Membership of the Organization should be 
open to all peace-loving states. 


CHAPTER IV 


PRINCIPAL ORGANS 


1, The Organization should have as its principal 
organs: 
a. A General Assembly ; 
b. A Security Council; 
ce. An international court of justice; and 
d. A Secretariat. 
2. The Organization should have such subsidi- 
ary agencies as may be found necessary. 


CHAPTER V 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
Section A 
COMPOSITION 
All members of the Organization should be 
members of the General Assembly and should have 


a number of representatives to be specified in the 
Charter. 


SEcTION B 
FUNCTIONS AND POWERS 

1. The General Assembly should have the right 
to consider the general principles of cooperation it 
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the maintenance of international peace and se- 
curity, including the principles governing dis- 
armament and the regulation of armaments; to 
discuss any questions relating to the maintenance 
of international peace and security brought before 
it by any member or members of the Organization 
or by the Security Council; and to make recom- 
mendations with regard to any such principles or 
questions. Any such questions on which action is 
necessary should be referred to the Security Coun- 
cil by the General Assembly either before or after 
discussion. ‘The General Assembly should not on 
its own initiative make recommendations on any 
matter relating to the maintenance of international 
peace and security which is being dealt with by the 
Security Council. 

2. The General Assembly should be empowered 
to admit new members to the Organization upon 
recommendation of the Security Council. 

3. The General Assembly should, upon recom- 
mendation of the Security Council, be empowered 
tosuspend from the exercise of any rights or privi- 
leges of membership any member of the Organiza- 
tion against which preventive or enforcement ac- 
tion shall have been taken by the Security Council. 
The exercise of the rights and privileges thus sus- 
pended may be restored by decision of the Security 
Council. The General Assembly should be em- 
powered, upon recommendation of the Security 
Council, to expel from the Organization any mem- 
ber of the Organization which persistently violates 
the principles contained in the Charter. 

4. The General Assembly should elect the non- 
permanent members of the Security Council and 
the members of the Economic and Social Council 
provided for in Chapter IX. It should be em- 
powered to elect, upon recommendation of the Se- 
curity Council, the Secretary-General of the 
Organization. It should perform such functions 
in relation to the election of the judges of the in- 
ternational court of justice as may be conferred 
upon it by the statute of the court. 

5. The General Assembly should apportion the 
expenses among the members of the Organization 
and should be empowered to approve the budgets 
of the Organization. 

6. The General Assembly should initiate studies 
and make recommendations for the purpose of pro- 
moting international cooperation in political, eco- 
homic and social fields and of adjusting situations 
likely to impair the general welfare. 
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7. The General Assembly should make recom- 
mendations for the coordination of the policies of 
international economic, social, and other special- 
ized agencies brought into relation with the Or- 
ganization in accordance with agreements between 
such agencies and the Organization. 

8. The General Assembly should receive and 
consider annual and special reports from the Se- 
curity Council and reports from other bodies of 
the Organization. 


Section C 
VOTING 

1. Each member of the Organization should 
have one vote in the General Assembly. 

2. Important decisions of the General Assem- 
bly, including recommendations with respect to 
the maintenance of international peace and se- 
curity ; election of members of the Security Coun- 
cil; election of members of the Economic and So- 
cial Council; admission of members, suspension of 
the exercise of the rights and privileges of mem- 
bers, and expulsion of members; and budgetary 
questions, should be made by a two-thirds major- 
ity of those present and voting. On other ques- 
tions, including the determination of additional 
categories of questions to be decided by a two- 
thirds majority, the decisions of the General As- 
sembly should be made by a simple majority vote. 


Section D 
PROCEDURE 
1. The General Assembly should meet in regu- 


lar annual sessions and in such special sessions as 
occasion may require. 

2. The General Assembly should adopt its own 
rules of procedure and elect its President for each 
session. 

3. The General Assembly should be empowered 
to set up such bodies and agencies as it may deem 
necessary for the performance of its functions. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE SECURITY COUNCIL 


Secrion A 
COMPOSITION 

The Security Council should consist of one rep- 
resentative of each of eleven members of the Or- 
ganization. Representatives of the United States 
of America, the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics, the Republic of China, and, in due 
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course, France, should have permanent seats. The 
General Assembly should elect six states to fill the 
non-permanent seats. These six states should be 
elected for a term of two years, three retiring each 
year. They should not be immediately eligible 
for reelection. In the first election of the non- 
permanent members three should be chosen by the 
General Assembly for one-year terms and three 
for two-year terms. 


Sporion B 
PRINCIPAL FUNCTIONS AND POWERS 

1. In order to ensure prompt and effective ac- 
tion by the Organization, members of the Organi- 
zation should by the Charter confer on the Secu- 
rity Council primary responsibility for the main- 
tenance of international peace and security and 
should agree that in carrying out these duties un- 
der this responsibility it should act on their behalf. 

2. In discharging these duties the Security 
Council should act in accordance with the pur- 
poses and principles of the Organization. 

3. The specific powers conferred on the Security 
Council in order to carry out these duties are laid 
down in Chapter VIII. 

4. All members of the Organization should ob- 
ligate themselves to accept the decisions of the 
Security Council and to carry them out in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Charter. 

5. In order to promote the establishment and 
maintenance of international peace and security 
with the least diversion of the world’s human and 
economic resources for armaments, the Security 
Council, with the assistance of the Military Staff 
Committee referred to in Chapter VIII, Section 
B, paragraph 9, should have the responsibility for 
formulating plans for the establishment of a sys- 
tem of regulation of armaments for submission to 
the members of the Organization. 


Secrion C 
VOTING 
(Note: The question of voting procedure in the 
Security Council is still under consideration. ) 


Section D 
PROCEDURE 

1. The Security Council should be so organized 
as to be able to function continuously and each 
state member of the Security Council should bs 
permanently represented at the headquarters of 
the Organization. It may hold meetings at such 
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other places as in its judgment may best facilitate 
its work. There should be periodic meetings at 
which each state member of the Security Coungj] 
could if it so desired be represented by a member 
of the government or some other special repre. 
sentative. 

2. The Security Council should be empowered 
to set up such bodies or agencies as it may deem 
necessary for the performance of its functions in- 
cluding regional subcommittees of the Military 
Staff Committee. 

3. The Security Council should adopt its own 
rules of procedure, including the method of se- 
lecting its President. 

4. Any member of the Organization should par- 
ticipate in the discussion of any question brought 
before the Security Council whenever the Security 
Council considers that the interests of that mem- 
ber of the Organization are specially affected. 

5. Any member of the Organization not having 
a seat on the Security Council and any state nota 
member of the Organization, if it is a party toa 
dispute under consideration by the Security Coun- 
cil, should be invited to participate in the discus- 
sion relating to the dispute. 


CHAPTER VII 
AN INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 


1. There should be an international court of 
justice which should constitute the principal ju- 
dicial organ of the Organization. 

2. The court should be constituted and should 
function in accordance with a statute which should 
be annexed to and be a part of the Charter of the 
Organization. 

_ 8. The statute of the court of international jus- 
tice should be either (a) the Statute of the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice, continued in 
force with such modifications as may be desirable 
or (b) a new statute in the preparation of which 
the Statute of the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice should be used as a basis. 

4. All members of the Organization should 
ipso facto be parties to the statute of the interna- 
tional court of justice. 

5. Conditions under which states not members 
of the Organization may become parties to the 
statute of the international court of justice should 
be determined in each case by the General Assem- 
bly upon recommendation of the Security Council. 
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CuHapter VIII 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE MAINTENANCE OF 
INTERNATIONAL PEACE AND SECURITY IN- 
CLUDING PREVENTION AND SUPPRESSION OF 
AGGRESSION 

Section A 

PACIFIC SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES 
1. The Security Council should be empowered to 

investigate any dispute, or any situation which 

may lead to international friction or give rise to a 

dispute, in order to determine whether its con- 

tinuance is likely to endanger the maintenance of 
international peace and security. 

2. Any state, whether member of the Organiza- 
tion or not, may bring any such dispute or situa- 
tion to the attention of the General Assembly or 
of the Security Council. 

3. The parties to any dispute the continuance of 
which is likely to endanger the maintenance of in- 
ternational peace and security should obligate 
themselves, first of all, to seek a solution by nego- 
tiation, mediation, conciliation, arbitration or ju- 
dicial settlement, or other peaceful means of their 
own choice. The Security Council should call 
upon the parties to settle their dispute by such 
means. 

4. If, nevertheless, parties to a dispute of the 
nature referred to in paragraph 3 above fail to 
settle it by the means indicated in that paragraph, 
they should obligate themselves to refer it to the 
Security Council. The Security Council should in 
each case decide whether or not the continuance 
of the particular dispute is in fact likely to en- 
danger the maintenance of international peace and 
security, and, accordingly, whether the Security 
Council should deal with the dispute, and, if so, 
whether it should take action under paragraph 5. 

5. The Security Council should be empowered, 
at any stage of a dispute of the nature referred 
to in paragraph 3 above, to recommend appropri- 
ate procedures or methods of adjustment. 

6. Justiciable disputes should normally be re- 
ferred to the international court of justice. The 
Security Council should be empowered to refer to 
the court, for advice, legal questions connected 
with other disputes. 

7. The provisions of paragraph 1 to 6 of Sec- 
tion A should not apply to situations or disputes 
arising out of matters which by international law 
are solely within the domestic jurisdiction of the 
state concerned. 

612696—44—_2 
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Section B 
DETERMINATION OF THREATS TO THE PEACE OR 

ACTS OF AGGRESSION AND ACTION WITH RESPECT 

THERETO 

1. Should the Security Council deem that a fail- 
ure to settle a dispute in accordance with proce- 
dures indicated in paragraph 3 of Section A, or 
in accordance with its recommendations made un- 
der paragraph 5 of Section A, constitutes a threat 
to the maintenance of international peace and 
security, it should take any measures necessary 
for the maintenance of international peace and 
security in accordance with the purposes and 
principles of the Organization. 

2. In general the Security Council should de- 
termine the existence of any threat to the peace, 
breach of the peace or act of aggression and should 
make recommendations or decide upon the meas- 
ures to be taken to maintain or restore peace and 
security. 

3. The Security Council should be empowered to 
determine what diplomatic, economic, or other 
measures not involving the use of armed force 
should be employed to give effect to its decisions, 
and to call upon members of the Organization to 
apply such measures. Such measures may include 
complete or partial interruption of rail, sea, air, 
postal, telegraphic, radio and other means of com- 
munication and the severance of diplomatic and 
economic relations. 

4. Should the Security Council consider such 
measures to be inadequate, it should be empowered 
to take such action by air, naval or land forces 
as may be necessary to maintain or restore inter- 
national peace and security. Such action may in- 
clude demonstrations, blockade and other opera- 
tions by air, sea or land forces of members of the 
Organization. 

5. In order that all members of the Organiza- 
tion should contribute to the maintenance of in- 
ternational peace and security, they should under- 
take to make available to the Security Council, on 
its call and in accordance with a special agreement 
or agreements concluded among themselves, armed 
forces, facilities and assistance necessary for the 
purpose of maintaining international peace and 
security. Such agreement or agreements should 
govern the numbers and types of forces and the 
nature of the facilities and assistance to be pro- 
vided. The special agreement or agreements 
should be negotiated as soon as possible and should 
in each case be subject to approval by the Security 
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Council and to ratification by the signatory states 
in accordance with their constitutional processes. 
6. In order to enable urgent military measures 
to be taken by the Organization there should be 
held immediately available by the members of the 
Organization national air force contingents for 
combined international enforcement action. The 
strength and degree of readiness of these contin- 
gents and plans for their combined action should 
be determined by the Security Council with the 
assistance of the Military Staff Committee within 
the limits laid down in the special agreement or 
agreements referred to in paragraph 5 above. 

7. The action required to carry out the decisions 
of the Security Council for the maintenance of in- 
ternational peace and security should be taken by 
all the members of the Organization in cooperation 
or by some of them as the Security Council may 
determine. This undertaking should be carried 
out by the members of the Organization by their 
own action and through action of the appropriate 
specialized organizations and agencies of which 
they are members. 

8. Plans for the application of armed force 
should be made by the Security Council with the 
assistance of the Military Staff Committee re- 
ferred to in paragraph 9 below. 

9. There should be established a Military Staff 
Committee the functions of which should be to 
advise and assist the Security Council on all ques- 
tions relating to the Security Council’s military 
requirements for the maintenance of international 
peace and security, to the employment and com- 
mand of forces placed at its disposal, to the regu- 
lation of armaments, and to possible disarmament. 
It should be responsible under the Security Coun- 
cil for the strategic direction of any armed forces 
placed at the disposal of the Security Council. 
The Committee should be composed of the Chiefs 
of Staff of the permanent members of the Security 
Council or their representatives. Any member of 
the Organization not permanently represented on 
the Committee should be invited by the Committee 
to be associated with it when the efficient discharge 
of the Committee’s responsibilities requires that 
such a state should participate in its work. Ques- 
tions of command of forces should be worked out 
subsequently. 

10. The members of the Organization should 
join in affording mutual assistance in carrying out 
the measures decided upon by the Security Council. 

11. Any state, whether a member of the Organi- 
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zation or not, which finds itself confronted with 
special economic problems arising from the carry. 
ing out of measures which have been decided upon 
by the Security Council should have the right to 
consult the Security Council in regard to a solu. 
tion of those problems. 


SEecTIOn © 


REGIONAL ARRANGEMENTS 

1. Nothing in the Charter should preclude the 
existence of regional arrangements or agencies for 
dealing with such matters relating to the main- 
tenance of international peace and security as 
are appropriate for regional action, provided such 
arrangements or agencies and their activities are 
consistent with the purposes and principles of the 
Organization. The Security Council should en- 
courage settlement of local disputes through such 
regional arrangements or by such _ regional 
agencies, either on the initiative of the states con- 
cerned or by reference from the Security Council. 

2. The Security Council should, where appro- 
priate, utilize such arrangements or agencies for 
enforcement action under its authority, but no en- 
forcement action should be taken under regional 
arrangements or by regional agencies without the 
authorization of the Security Council. 

3. The Security Council should at all times be 
kept fully informed of activities undertaken or in 
contemplation under regional arrangements or by 
regional agencies for the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security. 


CHAPTER IX 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR INTERNATIONAL 
ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COOPERATION 


Seorion A 
PURPOSE AND RELATIONSHIPS 

1. With a view to the creation of conditions of 
stability and well-being which are necessary for 
peaceful and friendly relations among nations, the 
Organization should facilitate solutions of inter- 
national economic, social and other humanitarian 
problems and promote respect for human rights 
and fundamental freedoms. Responsibility for the 
discharge of this function should be vested in the 
General Assembly and, under the authority of the 
General Assembly, in an Economic and Social 
Council. 

2. The various specialized economic, social and 
other organizations and agencies would have re- 
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sponsibilities in their respective fields as defined in 
their statutes. Each such organization or agency 
should be brought into relationship with the 
Organization on terms to be determined by agree- 
ment between the Economic and Social Council and 
the appropriate authorities of the specialized 
organization or agency, subject to approval by the 
General Assembly. 
Section B 
COMPOSITION AND VOTING 

The Economic and Social Council should con- 
sist of representatives of eighteen members of the 
Organization. The states to be represented for 
this purpose should be elected by the General As- 
sembly for terms of three years. Each such state 
should have one representative, who should have 
one vote. Decisions of the Economic and Social 
Council should be taken by simple majority vote 
of those present and voting. 


Section C 
FUNCTIONS AND POWERS OF THE ECONOMIC AND 
SOCIAL COUNCIL 
1. The Economic and Social Council should be 
empowered : 


a. tocarry out, within the scope of its functions, 
recommendations of the General Assembly ; 

b. to make recommendations, on its own initia- 
tive, with respect to international economic, 
social and other humanitarian matters; 

c. to receive and consider reports from the eco- 
nomic, social and other organizations or agen- 
cies brought into relationship with the Or- 
ganization, and to coordinate their activities 
through consultations with, and recommenda- 
tions to, such organizations or agencies; 

d. to examine the administrative budgets of 
such specialized organizations or agencies 
with a view to making recommendations to 
the organizations or agencies concerned ; 

e. to enable the Secretary-General to provide 
information to the Security Council; 

f. to assist the Security Council upon its re- 
quest; and 

g. to perform such other functions within the 
general scope of its competence as may be as- 
signed to it by the General Assembly. 


SEction D 
ORGANIZATION AND PROCEDURE 

1. The Economic and Social Council should set 
up an economic commission, a social commission, 
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and such other commissions as may be required. 
These commissions should consist of experts. 
There should be a permanent staff which should 
constitute a part of the Secretariat of the Or- 
ganization. 

2. The Economic and Social Council should 
make suitable arrangements for representatives of 
the specialized organizations or agencies to par- 
ticipate without vote in its deliberations and in 
those of the commissions established by it. 

3. The Economic and Social Council should 
adopt its own rules of procedure and the method 
of selecting its President. 


CHAPTER X 


THE SECRETARIAT 


1. There should be a Secretariat comprising a 
Secretary-General and such staff as may be re- 
quired. The Secretary-General should be the 
chief administrative officer of the Organization. 
He should be elected by the General Assembly, on 
recommendation of the Security Council, for such 
term and under such conditions as are specified in 
the Charter. 

2. The Secretary-General should act in that 
capacity in all meetings of the General Assembly, 
of the Security Council, and of the Economic and 
Social Council and should make an annual report 
to the General Assembly on the work of the Or- 
ganization. 

3. The Secretary-General should have the right 
to bring to the attention of the Security Council 
any matter which in his opinion may threaten in- 
ternational peace and security. 


CHaptTer XI 


AMENDMENTS 


Amendments should come into force for all 
members of the Organization, when they have been 
adopted by a vote of two-thirds of the members 
of the General Assembly and ratified in accordance 
with their respective constitutional processes by 
the members of the Organization having perma- 
nent membership on the Security Council and by 
a majority of the other members of the Organiza- 
tion. 

Cuapter XII 


TRANSITIONAL ARRANGEMENTS 


1. Pending the coming into force of the special 
agreement or agreements referred to in Chapter 
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VIII, Secticn B, paragraph 5, and in accordance 
with the provisions of paragraph 5 of the Four- 
Nation Declaration, signed at Moscow, October 
80, 1943, the states parties to that Declaration 
should consult with one another and as occasion 
arises with other members of the Organization 
with a view to such joint action on behalf of the 
Organization as may be necessary for the purpose 
of maintaining international peace and security. 

2. No provision of the Charter should preclude 
action taken or authorized in relation to enemy 
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states as a result of the present war by the Govern- 
ments having responsibility for such action. 


NoTE 


In addition to the question of voting procedure 
in the Security Council referred to in Chapter 
VI, several other questions are still under con- 
sideration. 


Wasurnoron, D. C. 
October 7, 1944 


Conclusion of the Second Phase of the Conversations 


REMARKS BY THE UNDER SECRETARY OF 
STATE AT THE CLOSING SESSION 


[Released to the press by the State Department 
on the Washington Conversations October 7] 

During the past week we have had opportunity 
to consider the document of proposals with our 
colleagues from China. Our thoughtful reexami- 
nation of these proposals in plenary session, in the 
formulation group, and in the Steering Committee 
has been most fruitful. We have benefited greatly 
from the close study which Dr. Koo and his asso- 
ciates have given the document and from their 
penetrating observations and their new perspec- 
tives. I am deeply gratified that the members of 
the Chinese group have found in the proposals, 
based as they are upon the documents submitted 
by all four participating groups, an acceptable 
body of principles for an international organiza- 
tion to maintain peace and security. Out of our 
discussions during this phase have emerged many 
points to which we shall all want to give consid- 
eration in preparations for a full conference. 

It has been rightly said of war-makers that they 
destroy in days that which has taken generations 
to build. Our task has happily been to construct. 
I sincerely hope it may sometime be said that the 
men of peace who have sat around this table have 
reached agreement in days upon principles which 
strengthen the promise of security and peace for 
generations. 

The common understanding we have achieved 
and the agreements we have reached in so brief 
a period have been possible because of the great 
qualities of statesmanship of my fellow chairmen, 


Dr. Koo and Lord Halifax, and of the construc- 
tive spirit of cooperation which has prevailed 
among all who have worked with us. I wish to 
express my deep appreciation and that of the 
American group for the cordiality and the wisdom 
which our British and Chinese colleagues have 
brought to the task and for the spirit of harmony 
which has prevailed in our deliberations. 

The peace-loving peoples of the world will soon 
have opportunity to judge what we have accom- 
plished here. They will appraise our work criti- 
cally, for they are deeply earnest in their search 
for means to rid the world of the horrors of war 
and insecurity under which they have suffered so 
cruelly and so long. Iam fully confident that the 
proposals upon which we have agreed will meet 
the test of their scrutiny. Within these proposals 
are contained the more important principles for 
an organization that will make possible, in our 
era, effective international cooperation for peace 
and security. 

As we conclude this final phase of our conver- 
sations at Dumbarton Oaks I am deeply conscious 
of the bonds of friendship and common purpose 
which join us with China and with the United 
Kingdom in our common struggle to defeat the 
Japanese and German aggressors. I anticipate 
with full confidence that the unity which the 
United Nations have achieved in war, and which 
has so richly manifested itself in our present con- 
versations, will strengthen in peace. The four 
nations which have participated in these conver- 
sations will, I am sure, take early steps to com- 
plete the task we have begun at Dumbarton Oaks 
and thereby make possible in the not-distant fu- 
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ture the calling of a general conference for the 
establishment of the organization which we have 
projected here and which is so devoutly desired 
by the peace-loving peoples of the world. 


REMARKS BY AMBASSADOR KOO AT THE 
CLOSING SESSION’ 


[Released to the press by the State Department 
on the Washington Conversations October 7] 


Mr. CHAIRMAN, GENTLEMEN : 

I have listened with deep appreciation to the 
generous tribute which you, Mr. Chairman, have 
paid to the Chinese Delegation and the fair ap- 
praisal which he has made of the work of the sec- 
ond phase of the Dumbarton Oaks conversations. 
I wish to say how grateful we of the Chinese Dele- 
gation feel toward you, Mr, Chairman, for having 
acted as chairman of our meetings, over which you 
have presided with such marked ability and un- 
failing courtesy. We wish also to express our 
thanks for the hospitality of the Government of 
the United States, which left nothing to be de- 
sired in affording facilities for our meetings and 
comfort for the delegates. The efficient secre- 
tariat provided by the State Department has also 
been a very great help to us in our work. 

In our deliberations, we found the achievement 
of the first phase of the conversations excellent 
groundwork. The set of proposals which has now 
received the endorsement of the different partic- 
ipating delegations furnishes a preliminary and 
concrete plan for the formation of an interna- 
tional organization to maintain peace and security. 
We hope that the fruits of our labor will contribute 
in the end to the strengthening of the foundation 
of this new structure to be reared. 

From the outset we were animated by an earnest 
desire to promote the success of our joint task. 
Weare glad and delighted tobe able to say that our 
spirit of collaboration was fully reciprocated b- 
our colleagues on the American and British Dele- 
gations. At all the meetings we had, whether of 
the plenary session, the Steering Committee, the 
formulation group, or of the military experts, an 
atmosphere of frankness and cordiality prevailed. 
The learning and wisdom of our American and 
British colleagues made a deep impression on us. 
All this made our deliberations and participation 
both pleasant and profitable. 
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We believe that this important series of con- 
versations initiated by the United States Govern- 
ment has accomplished its purpose. The set of 
agreed proposals, when approved by the four gov- 
ernments and finally embodied in a more complete 
form, will constitute a most valuable instrument 
for consideration and adoption by all the inter- 
ested nations at a general conference. It is our 
hope that this conference can be held in the near 
future so that the ardent wish of all the peace- 
loving peoples to see the establishment of a uni- 
versal organization to safeguard international 
peace and security after the achievement of vic- 
tory over our Common enemy in the East and in 
the West can find its early fulfilment. 


REMARKS BY THE EARL OF HALIFAX AT 
THE CLOSING SESSION’ 


[Released to the press by the State Department 

on the Washington Conversations October 7] 

Mr. Srerrmntus, AND Dr. Koo, anp Lapres AnD 
GENTLEMEN : 


The conversations just concluded under your 
able chairmanship have in my own view and in 
that of all the members of the British Delegation 
made a great contribution to the eventual estab- 
lishment of the International Organisation that 
we seek. The Chinese Delegation I have no doubt 
feel with us that we have owed much to the rare 
personal qualities that you, Sir, have brought to 
your duties in the Chair, and to the large-minded 
participation of the whole American team. We 
have throughout the consideration of these prob- 
lems been much influenced by the views which the 
Chinese Delegation were good enough to place be- 
fore us at an early date, and we were much en- 
couraged by finding that the line of approach 
which we ourselves favoured was very similar to 
that advocated by our Chinese friends. On most 
questions of the first importance we found our- 
selves in close agreement with them. 

Thus, the plan which we have worked out to- 
gether at Dumbarton Oaks owes much to the wise 
and consistent thinking of the Chinese Delegation. 
Dr. Wellington Koo has, as always, given to us 


1 Chairman of the Chinese Delegation. 

* The Earl of Halifax, Chairman of the British Delega- 
tion during the second phase of the conversations, is 
British Ambassador to the United States. 
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freely and candidly the results of his long experi- 
ence of international affairs, and the exchanges 
which we have had with him and with his col- 
leagues have been both searching and constructive. 
The large measure of agreement that we have 
reached shows that there is no barrier between the 
East and the West on these questions, which mean 
so much to the future of the world. 

We have all recognised the common interest in 
the solution of these large issues, and, if we have 
not resolved all of them, that is because some of 
them require more prolonged and intense study 
than we have been able here to give. But a great 
deal has been accomplished, and I can say frankly 
that when the suggestion was first made that these 
conversations should take place, I had no expecta- 
tion that we should have been able to go so far at 
this stage. That we have done so, Mr. Chairman, 
is of good augury for the future. 

We must all be very conscious of the difficulty 
of the problems that confront us, but if we handle 
them with the same spirit of good-will and com- 
mon sense which has shown itself at all our meet- 
ings in these hospitable quarters, I am certain 
that we can find answers for them which all peace- 
loving nations can accept, and thus make possible 
the creation of an international society in which 
mankind can find the opportunity to reach a higher 
level of civilization than has previously existed. 

A great Greek philosopher said that the State 
came into existence in order that men might live, 
but that its justification was to be found only if 
men lived nobly. So (and I believe that in this 
thought I have the full agreement of all those who 
have taken part in these conversations), the In- 
ternational Organisation should be brought into 
existence in order that nations may be saved from 
destruction; but it also will only be justified if 
through the years all humanity is enabled by it to 
find the way to a better and a nobler life. 


JOINT STATEMENT BY HEADS OF AMERICAN, 
BRITISH, AND CHINESE DELEGATIONS 


{Released to the press by the State Department 
on the Washington Conversations October 7] 


Conversations between the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and the Chinese Delegations in 
Washington regarding the establishment of a 
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World Security Organization have now reached a 
satisfactory conclusion. Rapid progress has been 
made possible because of the work accomplished 
at the first phase of the Dumbarton Oaks discus. 
sions and because the three delegations had earlier 
exchanged written memoranda on the subject, 
These conversations have afforded the delegations 
the opportunity of a full and frank exchange of 
views and have resulted in an agreed set of pro- 
posals for the general framework of an interna- 
tional organization and the machinery required 
to maintain peace and security which the three 
delegations are now reporting to their respective 
governments. The three governments will issue a 
statement on the subject in the near future. 


Final Meeting of American 
Delegation 


[Released to the press October 7] 

At the final group meeting of the members of 
the American Delegation on October 7, held as 
usual in the American Room at Dumbarton Oaks, 
Mr. Stettinius in his capacity as chairman of the 
American group made the following statement: 


“This is the last time we shall meet together at 
Dumbarton Oaks. I wish to express to each of you 
my very deep personal gratitude for the contri- 
bution this team has made individually and col- 
lectively to the success of these conversations, I 
assure you that what has been done would not 
have been possible without benefit of the clarifi- 
cation of our thought and the balancing of our 
judgments hammered out in the long hours we 
have spent in this most-used room at Dumbarton 


Oaks.” 


Mr. Henry P. Fletcher then made, on behalf of 
the American Delegation, the following remarks: 


“T would like at this our final meeting of the 
American group to express to you, Mr. Stettinius, 
on behalf of my colleagues our deep appreciation 
of your patience, tact, good humor, and efficiency 
in presiding over the discussions of our delega- 
tion and the deliberations of the conference. 

“We leave with the happiest impression of our 
association with you in these conversations, which 
we hope may prove useful and fruitful.” 
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The Anglo-American Caribbean Commission 


Address by CHARLES W. TAUSSIG* 


[Released to the press October 7] 


The interest of the United States in the region 
known geographically and politically as the Carib- 
bean springs from several causes. Our ties with 
the area are many—historical, romantic, humani- 
tarian—and of the utmost importance, those of 
national security. Perhaps the most impelling 
from a human-interest point of view are the his- 
torical ties which date back to the colonial period 
of our history when West Indian trade was the 
lifeblood of our New England economy—that 
rugged, vigorous, although cruel era of “mission- 
aries on deck and slaves in the hold”, of “rum, ro- 
mance, and rebellion”. But of more importance 
are the traditional interests of the United States 
in the well-being and political advancement of de- 
pendent peoples, which interests are merged in this 
region with vital considerations of national se- 
curity. The tranquility and stability of the Carib- 
bean countries are important elements in that 
security. 

The European colonies in the Caribbean area 
belong to the Netherlands, France, and Great Brit- 
ain. The majority of inhabitants of these terri- 
tories and of our own United States possessions 
are an underprivileged people. They suffer from 
a lop-sided economy and are, for the most part, 
poor, undernourished, inadequately educated, 
badly provided for in matters of health and sani- 
tation; and many are dissatisfied with their politi- 
cal status. 

Politically, substantial changes in the direction 
of self-government are now taking place. Jamaica 
has been granted a new constitution with a lower 
house elected by universal suffrage and an execu- 
tive council composed equally of elected and ap- 
pointed members. The new set-up contains the 
beginnings of a ministerial system. British Gui- 
ana has increased the number of unofficial members 
in its legislature and will give majority control to 
elected members. The Secretary of State for the 
Colonies has accepted the report of a British Gui- 
ana franchise commission reducing the property 
qualifications for voting by approximately one 
half. Barbados also has sharply reduced the re- 
quirements for voting, and only two months ago 


the Secretary of State for the Colonies announced 
his acceptance of a plan for universal adult suf- 
frage for both men and women in Trinidad. 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands of the United 
States have had universal suffrage for many years, 
and President Roosevelt has initiated a plan under 
which the people of Puerto Rico would have the 
right to elect their own governor. That plan in 
principle has already been approved by the United 
States Senate and is now awaiting action by the 
House. 

You will remember that in December 1942 Queen 
Wilhelmina announced that when Holland and 
the Netherlands East Indies are liberated she will 
call a conference in which representatives of Suri- 
nam and Curacao will discuss constitutional re- 
construction. According to the director of the 
West Indies division of the Netherlands Ministry 
of Colonies such a conference “might well recom- 
mend the creation of a Commonwealth in which 
there would be even more regional autonomy, while 
the four parts would share in controlling de- 
fence, foreign policy and international economic 
relations”. 

In Curacao a committee appointed by the gov- 
ernor has just prepared a plan for increased local 
self-government in the various islands of the col- 
ony through councils elected by the people. 

Early in 1942 the Governments of the United 
States and Great Britain agreed that the welfare 
of the area was of international concern and of 
particular importance to these two metropolitan 
countries. On March 9 of that year a joint com- 
muniqué was simultaneously issued in Washing- 
ton and in London creating the Anglo-American 
Caribbean Commission. The communiqué said: 
“For the purpose of encouraging and strengthen- 
ing social and economic cooperation between the 
United States of America and its possessions and 
bases in the area . . . and the United Kingdom 
and British colonies in the same area, and to avoid 


1 Delivered before the Foreign Policy Association, New 
York, N. Y., Oct. 7, 1944. Mr. Taussig is Chairman of the 
United States Section, Anglo-American Caribbean Com- 
mission. 
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unnecessary duplication of research in these fields, 
a commission, to be known as the Anglo-American 
Caribbean Commission, has been jointly created 
by the two Governments. The Commission will 
consist of six members, three from each country, 
to be appointed respectively by the President of 
the United States and His Majesty’s Government 
in the United Kingdom—who will designate one 
member from each country as a co-chairman.” 

The communiqué was specific in its frame of 
reference as to what should concern the Commis- 
sion. These were matters primarily “pertaining 
to labor, agriculture, housing, health, education, 
social welfare, finance, economics, and related sub- 
jects in the territories under the British and 
United States flags within this territory, and on 
these matters [members of the Commission] will 
advise their respective Governments”. 

It should be noted that the communiqué did not 
envisage purely Anglo-American activities. It 
stated: “The Anglo-American Caribbean Com- 
mission in its studies and in the formulation of 
its recommendations will necessarily bear in mind 
the desirability of close cooperation in social and 
economic matters between all regions adjacent to 
the Caribbean.” As a matter of fact, the Nether- 
lands territories in the West Indies, Cuba, Haiti, 
the Dominican Republic, and Canada have al- 
ready participated in one way or another in some 
of the work carried on under the auspices of the 
Commission. 

The President appended to the joint communi- 
qué an assurance of territorial integrity in the 
Caribbean, stating, in reference to the term of 
the 99-year leases, that his “Government had no in- 
tention of requesting any modification of the 
Agreements already reached; that the acquisition 
of the bases granted to the United States would 
be for the term of 99 years as fixed in these Agree- 
ments”. He also made the categorical statement 
“that the United States does not seek sovereignty 
over the islands or colonies on which the bases are 
located”. This assurance has created a mutual 
feeling of confidence which augurs well for inter- 
national collaboration in the area. 

The activities of the Commission are carried on 
through the Commission itself and two auxiliary 
bodies. The Commission is the directing body 
and reports to the two metropolitan governments. 
The Caribbean Research Council, which was 
created by the Commission, is quasi-autonomous 
and acts as the technical adviser to the Commission 
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in the fields of agriculture, fisheries, forestry, 
nutrition, public health and medicine, industries, 
building and engineering problems, and in the field 
of social sciences. For the most part the personnel 
of the Caribbean Research Council is drawn from 
the Caribbean. The Netherlands territories in the 
West Indies are now represented on the Caribbean 
Research Council, and we hope to increase further 
the Council’s membership. 

In order that a democratic approach might be 
made to the problems of the area, a second agency, 
a standing body known as the West Indian Con- 
ference, has been set up. The Government of each 
colony and territory appoints two delegates to this 
Conference. An effort is made to have at least one 
delegate chosen, more as a representative of the 
people than as a representative of the Government. 
The first meeting of the West Indian Conference 
took place at Barbados, March 21 to 380, 1944 
Eight British colonies were represented as well as 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands of the United 
States. The Netherlands and Canada each sent 
an observer. 
ference ever held by representatives of dependent 
peoples. Three fourths of the delegates were 
West Indians, and the races were about evenly 
divided. The standing Conference makes recom- 
mendations which are transmitted through the 
Commission to the metropolitan governments and 
to the territorial governments. The vitality of 
the Commission is enhanced with the increasing 
participation of West Indians in its work. 

The approach of the Anglo-American Carib- 
bean Commission to its problems was succinctly 
summarized by Col. Oliver Stanley, Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, on March 16, 1948, in Par- 
liament. “The Commission has not started on a 
high plane of broad theoretical discussions; it has 
started on a plane of practical solutions to com- 
mon problems facing both countries, and the sort 
of problems which will face them in that area after 
the war, problems of economics, transport, health 
and communications which go far beyond the 
frontiers of one particular unit and can only be 
solved by common effort.” 

The Commission is a down-to-earth body which 
concerns itself with and works with human beings 
within and outside the Caribbean, who individ- 
ually and collectively create the problems and who 
themselves must play their part in solving them. 
The Commission is primarily an advisory body, 
but under the pressure of war emergency, when it 
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became necessary almost over night to organize 
civilian life in the Caribbean to meet the subma- 
rine menace, the Commission acquired the added 
function of “expediter” in regard to supplies and 
other activities. The Commission’s work is car- 
ried on in collaboration with men and women of 
the area, with laborers, planters, merchants, pro- 
fessional men and women, and officials—in short, 
with the people. 

In the field of agriculture, the Commission as- 
sociates itself with scientists and technicians, not 
merely that it may become a repository for learned 
papers but that it may serve as an agency to pro- 
vide the links between the laboratory and experi- 
ment station and the farm. In the realm of health, 
the Commission has assisted in providing for re- 
gional cooperation in matters of quarantine and 
in the control of malaria and venereal disease. 
The Commission is receiving valuable support 
from the governors of the territories and colonies 
of the Caribbean and from their administrations. 
It works in the closest cooperation with the De- 
partment of the Interior, which has jurisdiction 
over our own possessions, with Federal and Insu- 
lar agencies in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands 
of the United States, and with the Development 
and Welfare Organization in the British West 
Indies, of which my colleague, the able British co- 
chairman of the Commission, Sir Frank Stock- 
dale, is the comptroller. 

We intend to relate our work to that of other 
international organizations. As an example, we 
have developed our agriculture and nutrition pro- 
gram within the framework of the resolutions 
adopted by the United Nations Conference on 
Food and Agriculture at Hot Springs. We be- 
lieve that we were the first internationel body to 
take formal action in implementing that program. 

Those of you who are acquainted with the Car- 
ibbean and are aware of the prevailing insularity 
of the people would be surprised and gratified to 
observe how, through the activities of the Com- 
mission, there has been a substantial reduction in 
the barriers to the free exchange of knowledge 
throughout the area. This spirit of cooperation 
has also been a feature within the Commission it- 
self.: Personal contacts have been of the happiest 
and all discussions have been of the most friendly 
nature. Throughout there has been an endeavor 
to develop a working example of regional collab- 
oration in the solution of problems of common 
concern. The possibility has not been lost sight 
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of that the Anglo-American Caribbean Commis- 
sion may point the way to the creation of other re- 
gional commissions for the benefit of dependent 
peoples in other parts of the world. 

It is axiomatic that regional commissions such 
as the Anglo-American Caribbean Commission 
should neither frustrate normal development in 
colonial self-government nor pose as an alterna- 
tive to it. Through their forward-looking policies 
and efforts, however, such bodies should contribute 
much to the preparation of dependent peoples for 
economic self-help and political self-sufficiency. 
The Commission is still in its trial-and-error pe- 
riod, but it has found an approach, a method, and 
the institutions for regional collaboration. There 
is evidence that the dependent peoples of the Car- 
ibbean and other areas of the world are watching 
the work of the Commission with interest and hope 
and perhaps with some skepticism. They know 
that no matter how perfect the machinery of in- 
ternational organization may become the benefits 
to be derived will ultimately depend upon the 
vision, the courage, and above all upon the integ- 
rity of the participating nations. We must not 
and shall not betray this trust. 


Military Action Toward 
Liberation of Greece 


Statement by THE PRESIDENT 
[Released to the press by the White House October 6] 


I am deeply moved at the news that the libera- 
tion of Greece has begun. In a truer sense, its en- 
slavement has never been a fact. For nearly four 
years an indomitable Greek nation has suffered 
the terrifying effects of aggression on an unprece- 
dented scalee When many men—even stout- 
hearted men of good-will—had almost lost hope, 
the Greek people challenged the invincibility of 
the mechanized Nazi monster, pitting against in- 
human engines of war and cold-blooded, calculat- 
ing strategy little more than the fierce spirit of 
freedom. 

Four years is a long time to starve and die, to 
see children massacred, to watch villages burn to 
rubble and ashes. But it is not a long enough time 
to extinguish the clear flame of the Hellenic herit- 
age which throughout centuries has taught the 
dignity of man. It is more than fitting, it is in- 
evitable, that as hopeless darkness is engulfing the 
ideals of Nazi barbarism the clear Greek air will 
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once more be breathed by free men without fear of 
oppression, and that the Acropolis, for 25 cen- 
turies a symbol of man’s accomplishment in an 
environment of human liberty, will again be a 
beacon of faith for the future. 


Statement by THE SECRETARY OF STATE 
[Released to the press October 6] 

The present military action to liberate Greece 
and release the Greek people from the martyrdom 
which they have suffered for three and a half long 
years comes as welcome news to the American Gov- 
ernment and people. Greek resistance has never 
faltered, either inside or. outside the country, de- 
spite the starvation of the population, the savage 
destruction of Greek towns, and the wanton killing 
of Greek hostages by the enemy. 

The entire civilized world will rejoice in the ex- 
pulsion of the Nazis from this cradle of our west- 
ern civilization, where the presence of these mod- 
ern barbarians has seemed particularly odious. 


Presentation of Letters of 
Credence by the Ambassador 
Of Chile 


[Released to the press October 5] 

A translation of the remarks of the newly ap- 
pointed Ambassador of Chile, Sefior Don Marcial 
Mora Miranda, upon the occasion of the presenta- 
tion of his letters of credence, October 5, 1944, 
follows: 


Mr. PRESIDENT: 

At the same time that I present to you the letters 
of recall of my predecessor, my dear friend Von 
Rodolfo Michels, I have the honor to place in your 
hands the credentials which accredit me as Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
Chile before Your Excellency. 

I am here to undertake this high and honorable 
mission at a time when there is approaching the 
happy ending of the war on the European Conti- 
nent, a fact which is producing happiness and hope 
in my country, where Government and people in 
perfect community of purpose have embraced with 
fervor the cause of the democracies, have dedi- 
cated their most loyal effort to collaborate for the 
triumph of the United Nations, and have placed 
themselves decisively at the service of continental 
solidarity. 
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Chile is a democracy not only in its constitu- 
tional organization and in the free and regular 
functioning of its republican institutions, but also 
in the deep-rooted realization which public opin- 
ion has of its duties and civil rights, and in the 
civic spirit which animates our national being. 

Liberty and independence have always directed 
the course of our destiny, and, during this war, 
the Chilean people has felt itself fully interpreted 
in its dearest aspirations in the foreign-policy di- 
rectives of His Excellency President Don Juan 
Antonio Rios, as well as in the postulates of the 
Atlantic Charter and in the repeated declarations 
of Your Excellency and of the most Excellent Sec- 
retary of State, Mr. Cordell Hull, in the sense that 
“the principle of the sovereign equality of all 
peace-loving states, whatever may be their size 
and power, as members of a system of order under 
law, should constitute the foundation of any inter- 
national future organization for the maintenance 
of peace and security”. 

In the hour of the realization of those postu- 
lates, an hour which is approaching rapidly, Chile 
will always be at the service of democracy and of 
American solidarity, and will be disposed to as- 
sume the responsibilities proportionate to its ca- 
pacity, in the certainty that it will encounter in 
the high understanding and appreciation of Your 
Excellency and of all your Government firm sup- 
port for its legitimate aspirations of a juridical 
nature, as well as of a moral and economic nature. 

The “good neighbor” policy, with which Your 
Excellency has written the most beautiful and 
promising pages in the history of the relations be- 
tween the American republics, is a policy which 
necessitates a great foundation of knowledge and 
understanding in order that it may produce its best 
results. To that reciprocal knowledge and com- 
prehension I am especially charged by my Govern- 
ment to dedicate my best efforts and my most con- 
stant concern, because my country hopes that, ap- 
plying “good neighborliness” in the brotherly sense 
which it is conceded in habitual usage in North 
American life, there will be facilitated for it the 
solution of the numerous and serious problems 
which it will have to confront in the post-war 
period, and that it will be respected in the .posi- 
tion which it has achieved by its democratic tradi- 
tion, its line of international policy, and by its 
clear and well-defined personality of a nation lov- 
ing peace, progress, and liberty. 
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It is for me exceedingly pleasing to convey to you 
the best wishes of His Excellency the President of 
the Republic and of the people of Chile for the 
triumph of the United States of North America 
and for its growing prosperity, as well as for the 
health and personal well-being of Your Excel- 
lency, best wishes to which I permit myself to add, 
with the most sincere cordiality and esteem, my 
own personal best wishes. 


The President’s reply to the remarks of Sefior 
Don Marcial Mora Miranda follows: 


Mr. AMBASSADOR: 
I am deeply pleased to receive from Your Ex- 


cellency the letters accrediting you as Ambassador ~ 


Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of Chile, and 
to extend to you a most cordial welcome to the 
United States. 

I accept the letters concluding the mission of 
Don Rodolfo Michels, your distinguished pre- 
decessor. Ambassador Michels made important 
contributions to the furtherance of the friendly 
relations which so happily exist between your 
country and mine. 

I note with sincere pleasure Your Excellency’s 
reference to the fervent espousal by the Govern- 
ment and people of Chile of the cause of the 
United Nations and of the principle of continental 
solidarity. The collaboration of the Government 
and people of Chile will continue to be of great 
value in hastening the inevitable final triumph of 
the forces of democracy in the great world strug- 
gle; and Chile has been and is in a position, as 
an important bulwark of the solidarity of the 
American hemisphere, to make invaluable con- 
tributions to this great inter-American cause she 
has espoused. 

1 welcome Your Excellency as the distinguished 
representative of a great nation which has carried 
to high levels the principles of democracy, human 
dignity, and freedom. Chile is an outstanding ex- 
ample to all the world of the strength and power of 
these great ideals. 

I also greet Your Excellency as a personal de- 
fender of the principles for which the United Na- 
tions are fighting. I know well that by word and 
deed you have shown yourself to be a valiant 
champion of the cause of democracy. 

The principe of the sovereign equality of peace- 
loving nations, irrespective of size and power, 
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should indeed constitute the foundation of any fu- 
ture international organization for the mainte- 
nance of peace and security. I am delighted to 
hear from Your Excellency that, now that the 
hour is approaching for the translation into re- 
ality of this ideal, Chile is disposed to assume the 
responsibilities proportionate to her capacity. I 
am certain that in the future, as the nations of the 
world shoulder the task of maintaining the peace, 
Chile will continue to find in the United States a 
sincere and steadfast friend. 

The “good neighbor” policy, as Your Excel- 
lency has so clearly indicated, should most cer- 
tainly not be unilateral ; it depends for its strength 
and effectiveness upon the participation and joint 
efforts of the American nations. I am sure that 
your efforts toward developing and strengthening 
mutual knowledge and understanding between 
Chile and the United States will be a valuable 
contribution to inter-American good-will and hap- 
piness. You will find, on the part of the Govern- 
ment and people of this country, a great respect 
for the democratic and liberty-loving country 
which you represent, and a sincere desire to coop- 
erate and collaborate in the solution of the prob- 
lems of the present and of the future. 

I am deeply appreciative of the good wishes of 
His Excellency the President of Chile and of the 
Chilean people for the people of the United States, 
and of the personal greetings which His Excel- 
lency was so kind as to send me. Please convey to 
President Rios the expression of my deepest grat- 
itude, and send to him my sincere wishes for his 
continued good health and happiness and for the 
welfare and prosperity of the people of Chile. I 
reciprocate with pleasure the personal sentiments 
which you so kindly expressed. 


Ee ey 
= THE FOREIGN SERVICE = 
—_—_—_—_—_—_————, 


Consular Offices 


The Consulate at Rome, Italy, was established 
on September 26, 1944. 

The Consulate at Coatzacoalcos, Mexico, was 
closed on September 30, 1944. 

The Consulate at Marseille, France, was reestab- 
lished on October 1, 1944. 
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Present Problems in Italy 
Statement by THE PRESIDENT 
[Released to the press by the White House October 4] 


In accordance with the policies with respect to 
Italy which were outlined jointly by the Prime 
Minister and me in a statement issued to the press 
on September twenty-sixth,’ measures are now be- 
ing taken to provide Italy with supplies necessary 
to prevent civilian hunger, sickness, and fear dur- 
ing the forthcoming winter. Steps are also being 
taken to restore the damaged transportation and 
electrical generating facilities of Italy to the ex- 
tent necessary to enable the Italian people to 
throw their full resources into the fight against 
Germany and Japan. 

A delegation of supply officers has been called 

from Italy to Washington to review the needs and 
requirements of the Italian civilian population. 
In addition to the substantial quantities of food 
and clothing which are now being shipped, and 
have for some time been shipped into Italy, 150,000 
tons of wheat and flour are now scheduled for 
shipment. Steps are being taken to increase the 
bread ration in those areas in Italy where food 
supplies are below the standard necessary to main- 
tain full health and efficiency. The distribution 
of food and essential supplies within the country 
has been seriously impeded by the damage done 
to the transportation system and the wholesale 
commandeering of trucks by the enemy. To meet 
this emergency need it is planned to send 1,700 
additional trucks to Italy. 

In addition, preparations are under way to sup- 
ply substantial quantities of generating equip- 
ment including temporary power facilities to fur- 
nish electricity to essential industries and public 
utilities in central Italy which have been brought 
to a standstill by the almost complete destruction 
by the Germans of power plants. 

The aid which the Allies have already given to 
Italy has been substantial. Since the invasion of 
Sicily to the end of this year, 2,300,000 long tons 
of civilian supplies will have been shipped to Italy. 
Of this total, 1,107,000 tons were food and the bal- 
ance consisted of coal, fertilizer, seeds, medical 
and sanitary supplies, and clothing. As an inte- 
gral part of military operations the Army has done 
a great deal to repair roads and bridges and rail- 
roads and to repair water and power systems and 
motor transport. 


* BULLETIN of Oct. 1, 1944, p. 338. 
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Through these and other measures of assistance 
which are now in preparation, the Italian people 
will be enabled to increase their already signifi. 
cant contribution toward the defeat of the enemy, 
By doing these things, this country is serving the 
military aims and objectives of the United Na- 
tions, which require the greatest possible contri. 
bution from the manpower and the resources of 
every nation engaged in the final overthrow of 
Germany and Japan. 


Plans for Economic Reports 
From Liberated Areas 


[Released to the press by the State Department 
and the Department of Commerce October 5] 


Under instructions worked out by the Depart- 
ment of State in cooperation with the Depart- 
ments of Commerce and Agriculture and the For- 
eign Economic Administration together with other 
interested agencies, diplomatic and consular rep- 
resentatives assigned to areas liberated from Axis 
control will expedite reports on economic condi- 
tions and trends within such areas for the guidance 
of both the Government and business. 

The instructions are detailed and specific. The 
point is strongly emphasized that restrictions on 
the flow of information from these areas prior to 
their liberation make the need for organized re- 
porting acute. 

In general the instructions call for: first, re- 
ports concerning the immediate supply require- 
ments of liberated areas and estimates of economic 
conditions, on which considerable initial work has 
been done, chiefly by the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration in conjunction with the military au- 
thorities and with the assistance of the Foreign 
Service ; second, interpretative reports covering all 
aspects of economic and social conditions within 
liberated areas as an essential guide to American 
foreign policy; and third, analyses of economic 
conditions in liberated areas as an essential guide 
to American interests concerned in the resumption 
of commercial trade and investment. 

In some areas and with respect to some com- 
modities an immediate and full return to private 
trade will not be possible because of disrupted eco- 
nomic conditions. The economic and trade re 
porting from these territories will, therefore, be 
particularly helpful during this interim period. 

In the instructions sent out officers of the For- 
eign Service are being reminded that America? 
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trade interests desire information regarding the 
condition of their business contacts and interests 
in liberated areas. 

In the case of branch factories or affiliated com- 
panies, American businessmen wish to know the 
condition of these properties, how they were em- 
ployed during the war, the state of inventories and 
organization, and the factors involved in consid- 
ering a resumption of business. 

Where American businessmen before the war 
operated through agency or distributor arrange- 
ments, they wish to know the status of former mar- 
keting or purchasing connections, their financial 
condition, and the possibilities of making a new 
start. 

Reports on these subjects require an appraisal 
of the new market situation. While the larger in- 
dividual companies will probably be in position to 
make their own surveys, most medium-sized and 
small business concerns will turn to the Govern- 
ment for assistance. 

To meet this need for information, summary re- 
ports are requested regarding the status of Ameri- 
can branch plants and capital investments in lib- 
erated areas as well as reports on the condition and 
facilities of principal importers and distributors 
formerly handling or in position to distribute 
American products. 

Foreign Service officers are being advised that 
particular attention should be given to the acqui- 
sition by the Axis of former American interests in 
liberated areas as well as any transfer of owner- 
ship or control within liberated areas of trading 
companies, distributor or agency concerns, and 
similar commercial organizations. 

They are likewise being advised that various 
legal questions regarding the possibility of recov- 
ering damages, realizing upon old debts, the valid- 
ity of contracts, patent rights, and the like are an- 
ticipated and that information generally applica- 
ble to such problems in liberated areas should be 
reported. 

Meanwhile interested American businessmen 
are urged to channel specific inquiries through the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, De- 
partment of Commerce, in order that diplomatic 
and consular representatives may be free to devote 
their time to the preparation of these reports. If 
swamped with direct individual requests for infor- 
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mation the preparation of reports will necessarily 
be delayed. 

The Bureau maintains close liaison with the De- 
partment of State, and the desire of both is to 
make information available as quickly as possible 
to interested businessmen. When an inquiry is re- 
ceived by the Bureau and the desired information 
is not immediately available, the facilities of the 
Government will be utilized to obtain it at the 
earliest possible date, 


Request to Neutral 
Governments Concerning 
Enemy Loot 


[Released to the press October 4] 

On October 2 the Government of the United 
States requested the neutral governments to in- 
stitute measures to prevent enemy governments 
and leaders and their collaborators from retaining 
their loot under neutral protection and from find- 
ing safe haven for their wealth in neutral terri- 
tories. These representations were made in keep- 
ing with resolution VI of the Bretton Woods Con- 
ference and were directed at objectives similar to 
those of the United Nations Declaration of Janu- 
ary 5, 1943 with respect to looted property and the 
Declaration of February 22, 1944 concerning looted 
gold. Similar representations were made by the 
British Government. 

The problem of uncovering and disentangling 
enemy and looted property is one of international 
character, which can be most effectively handled 
in cooperation with the neutral countries. The 
enemy has been taking property of occupied coun- 
tries and their nationals by open looting and plun- 
dering, by forcing transfers under duress, and by 
subtle and complex devices. The enemy has 
often operated through the agencies of puppet 
governments to give the cloak of legality to his 
robbery. The enemy has also been attempting to 
conceal his assets by passing the chain of owner- 
ship and control through occupied and neutral 
countries. In anticipation of impending defeat 
the enemy is increasing these activities in order 
to salvage his assets and to perpetuate his eco- 
nomic influence abroad and his power and ability 
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to plan future aggrandizement and world domi- 
nation. 

This Government in presenting its note to the 
neutrals indicated that it considered cooperation 
in this matter to be of “primary importance to the 
welfare of occupied nations and to the protection 
of the lives and property of their nationals and to 
the peace and security of the post-war world”. 

The text of resolution VI, adopted by the dele- 
gates assembled at the United Nations Monetary 
and Financial Conference at Bretton Woods, New 
Hampshire, follows. 


Resotution VI 


Whereas, in anticipation of their impending de- 
feat, enemy leaders, enemy nationals and their 
collaborators are transferring assets to and 
through neutral countries in order to conceal them 
and to perpetuate their influence, power, and abil- 
ity to plan future aggrandizement and world dom- 
ination, thus jeopardizing the efforts of the United 
Nations to establish and permanently maintain 
peaceful international relations; 

Whereas, enemy countries and their nationals 
have taken the property of occupied countries and 
their nationals by open looting and plunder, by 
forcing transfers under duress, as well as by subtle 
and complex devices, often operated through the 
agency of their puppet governments, to give the 
cloak of legality to their robbery and to secure 
ownership and control of enterprises in the post- 
war period; 

Whereas, enemy countries and their nationals 
have also, through sales and other methods of 
transfer, run the chain of their ownership and 
control through occupied and neutral countries, 
thus making the problem of disclosure and disen- 
tanglement one of international character ; 

Whereas, the United Nations have declared their 
intention to do their utmost to defeat the methods 
of dispossession practiced by the enemy, have re- 
served their right to declare invalid any transfers 
of property belonging to persons within occupied 
territory, and have taken measures to protect and 
safeguard property, within their respective juris- 
dictions, owned by occupied countries and their 
nationals, as well as to prevent the disposal of 
looted property in United Nations markets; 
therefore 

The United Nations Monetary and Financial 
Conference 
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1. Takes note of and fully supports steps taken by 
the United Nations for the purpose of: 

(a) uncovering, segregating, controlling, and 
making appropriate disposition of enemy assets; 

(b) preventing the liquidation of property 
looted by the enemy, locating and tracing owner. 
ship and control of such looted property, and tak. 
ing appropriate measures with a view to restora. 
tion to its lawful owners; 

2. RecommeEnps: That all Governments of coun- 
tries represented at this Conference take ac- 
tion consistent with their relations with the 
countries at war to call upon the Governments 
of neutral countries 

(a) to take immediate measures to prevent any 
disposition or transfer within territories subject 
to their jurisdiction of any 

(1) assets belonging to the Government or 
any individuals or institutions within those 
United Nations occupied by the enemy ; and 

(2) looted gold, currency, art objects, securi- 
ties, other evidences of ownership in financial or 
business enterprises, and of other assets looted 
by the enemy; 

as well as to uncover, segregate and hold at the 

disposition of the post-liberation authorities in 

the appropriate country any such assets within 
territory subject to their jurisdiction ; 

(b) to take immediate measures to prevent the 
concealment by fraudulent means or otherwise 
within countries subject to their jurisdiction of 
any 

(1) assets belonging to, or alleged to belong 
to, the Government of and individuals or in- 
stitutions within enemy countries; 

(2) assets belonging to, or alleged to belong 
to, enemy leaders, their associates and collabora- 
tors; 

and to facilitate their ultimate delivery to the post- 

armistice authorities. 
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An Act To amend the Nationality Act of 1940 to permit 
the Commissioner to furnish copies of any part of the 
records or information therefrom to agencies or officials 
of a State without charge. Approved September 27, 1944 
[H. R. 1680.] Public Law 428, 78th Cong. 1 p. 

An Act To amend the Nationality Act of 1940 to preserve 
the nationality of citizens residing abroad. Approved Sep 
tember 27, 1944. [H. R. 4271.] Public Law 432, 78th 
Cong. 1p. 
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Death of Wendell Willkie 


[Released to the press October 8] 
The Secretary of State has sent the following 
message to Mrs. Wendell Willkie: 


Ocrozer 8, 1944. 

It is most shocking to me to learn of the un- 
timely passing of your distinguished husband, 
Wendell Willkie. He was a man of the finest 
character who staunchly and sincerely held to his 
principles. Not only during the presidential cam- 
paign of 1940 but in the years since then his able 
and forthright presentation of his views on pub- 
lic questions was a great stimulus to the forming 
of public opinion. His death brings a definite loss 
tothe Nation. Mrs. Hull and I send our sincerest 
sympathy in your bereavement to you and the 
members of the family. 


Compensation for Petroleum 
Properties Expropriated in 
Mexico 


[Released to the press October 2] 


The Chargé of Mexico has presented to the Sec- 
retary of State his Government’s check for $4,085,- 
827.45 in payment of the instalment due at this 
time under the agreement effected through an ex- 
change of notes on September 29, 1943 establish- 
ing the manner and conditions of payment of com- 
pensation to this Government for the benefit of cer- 
tain American nationals who sustained losses as a 
consequence of the expropriation of petroleum 
properties in Mexico in March 1938. The Secre- 
tary of State requested the Chargé to convey to his 
Government an expression of this Government’s 
appreciation. 

With the present payment of $4,085,327.45 the 
balance remaining amounts to $12,255,982.35, to be 
liquidated over a period of three years by the pay- 
ment of $4,085,327.45 on September 30 of each year. 
Upon payment of the remaining instalments the 
total payments will amount to $29,137,700.84. 





*See BuLLETIN of Oct. 2, 1943, p. 230. 
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Visit of Personal Representative 
Of the President of Ecuador 


[Released to the press October 5] 

During the last several days the United States 
Government has had the honor to be host to Sefior 
Victor Emilio Estrada, who is visiting this coun- 
try as personal representative of His Excellency 
Sefior Velasco Ibarra, President of Ecuador. 
Sefior Estrada is one of the leading bankers and 
businessmen of Ecuador and was recently elected 
mayor of the city of Guayaquil. 

Seftor Estrada has presented an outline for long- 
range economic and social development in Ecua- 
dor, and numerous interesting studies and discus- 
sions have been initiated. Further detailed 
studies will be carried on in Ecuador as well as in 
this country with a view to arriving at mutually 
advantageous plans for future cooperation be- 
tween the two countries. 

Sefior Estrada’s visit and the discussions ini- 
tiated at this time with various departments and 
agencies of this Government are a further mani- 
festation of the mutual desire of Ecuador and the 
United States to face the problems of the future 
in the same spirit embodied in their collaboration 
in the cause of the democracies. 


Death of Alfred E. Smith 


[Released to the press October 4] 

Secretary Hull sent the following message to 
Mrs. John A. Warner upon the death of her father, 
the Honorable Alfred E. Smith: 


Ocroper 4, 1944. 

I am greatly distressed to learn of the passing 
of your distinguished father, who was my friend 
for many years. He was blessed with unusual 
gifts of leadership and he rendered outstanding 
service to his State and to his country. His un- 
swerving honesty, his noble character, his high 
integrity, and his devotion to the welfare of all 
the people earned for him a unique place in the 
hearts and minds of his countrymen. Mrs. Hull 
joins me in extending heartfelt sympathy to you 
and to the members of the family in your irrepa- 
rable loss. 
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Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences 


By EDGAR 5s. FURNISS, JR.* 


On November 30, 1944, 
three months after the 
deposit of the fifth rati- 
fication with the Pan 
American Union, the 
convention establishing the Inter-American Insti- 
tute of Agricultural Sciences will enter into effect. 
The Agricultural Institute was conceived to fulfil 
the need for cooperative study of agricultural 
problems common to the several American repub- 
lics, the solution to which would result in a gen- 
eral improvement in the economies of those coun- 
tries and in an eventual raising of the standard of 
living of their peoples by the adoption of more de- 
sirable agricultural methods. 

Prior to the formation of plans for the Agri- 
cultural Institute such programs as existed for ag- 
ricultural cooperation with the other American 
republics were carried out on an ad hoc basis by 
the United States Department of Agriculture and 
by such committees as the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on Cooperation With the American Re- 
publics,? the Committee on Tropical Agriculture, 
and the President’s Advisory Committee on Inter- 
American Cooperation in Agricultural Education, 
the latter being under the auspices of the Depart- 
ment of State. When Vice President Wallace 
was Secretary of Agriculture he extended and in- 
tensified the programs; he also realized the need 
for coordinating the work that was being done 
and for locating it in an inter-American institu- 
tion from which all the American republics could 
derive benefits. In addition the Interdepart- 
mental Committee approved in December 1939 a 
recommendation for such an institution. 

Further impetus to the project was given at the 
Eighth American Scientific Congress, which met 
in June 1940.8 Mr. Wallace delivered an address 
to the Congress favoring an agricultural institute. 
The Congress at that session also adopted a resolu- 
tion advocating an Institute of Tropical Agricul- 
ture for the dual purpose of establishing means 
for research and of training technical personnel. 
The Pan American Union was asked to appoint a 
committee to make a report on recommendations 
regarding the establishment of the institution. An 
Inter-American Commission of Tropical Agricul- 


An example of inter-American cooperation de- 

signed to encourage and advance the develop- 

ment of agricultural sciences in and to aid the 

economies, largely agricultural, of all the Ameri- 
can republics. 


ture was accordingly 
formed by the Pan Amer- 
ican Union. 

The report of the Com- 
mission was submitted to 
and approved by the Governing Board of the Pan 
American Union in October 1942. This Commis. 
sion had requested technical assistance in the 
selection of a site for the Institute, and Mr. Ralph 
H. Allee, Chief of the Division of Latin American 
Agriculture of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, had been named chairman of a com- 
mission appointed for this purpose. From sites 
offered by 12 countries Turrialba, Costa Rica, was 
ultimately selected. In addition to recommending 
that site the Commission of the Pan American 
Union advocated that an Inter-American Institute 
of Agricultural Sciences be temporarily incorpo- 
rated under a charter of the District of Columbia. 
The directors of the institute were to be the mem- 
bers of the Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union. It was understood and was so stated by the 
commission that the Institute was to be founded 
on an inter-American convention to be negotiated 
as soon as possible. 

On December 15, 1943 the Governing Board of 
the Pan American Union approved a convention 
establishing the Inter-American Institute of Agri- 
cultural Sciences. Article I of the convention sets 
the location of the Institute. Incorporated in 
Washington under date of June 18, 1942, its ex- 
ecutive headquarters were to be in that city, while 
the location of the field headquarters was to be 
at Turrialba. Provisions were also made for the 
establishment of regional offices in other American 
republics. The purpose of the Institute is de 
scribed in article II as follows: “to encourage 
and advance the development of agricultural 
sciences in the American republics through re 
search, teaching, and extension activities in the 
theory and practice of agriculture and related arts 


‘Mr. Furniss is a Divisional Assistant in the Division 
of American Republics Analysis and Liaison, Office of 
American Republic Affairs, Department of State. 

? BULLETIN of Sept. 24, 1944, p. 319. 

* BULLETIN of Jan. 20, 1940, p. 83; May 11, 1940, p. 494: 
May 18, 1940, p. 537. 
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and sciences”. The fulfilment of this purpose 
might entail the development, financing, and op- 
eration of “similar establishments in one or more 
of the American republics” and the giving of 
“assistance to the establishment and maintenance 
of organizations having similar purposes in the 
said republics”. 

Other articles of the convention set up the con- 
trol of the Institute. As envisaged by the earlier 
Commission, the convention provides for a Board 
of Directors, composed of representatives of the 
91 American republics on the Governing Board of 
the Pan American Union, and empowered to elect, 
to remove, and to provide compensation for a di- 
rector and a secretary of the Institute, in which 
officers is vested the actual administration of the 
affairs of the Institute. In addition an admin- 
istrative committee and a technical advisory coun- 
cil may be formed, the latter composed of an agri- 
cultural expert named by each of the contracting 
states to the convention. 

Fiscal management of the Agricultural Institute 
is vested in the Pan American Union, which is to 
receive and disburse Institute funds. These 
funds are to come from contributions, legacies, and 
donations but, more regularly, from annual quotas 
contributed by the contracting states according to 
their relative population as given by Pan Ameri- 
can Union statistics. No quota, however, is to 
exceed the rate of one United States dollar per 
thousand population. The convention’s terms 
provide that it is to enter into effect three months 
after the deposit of the fifth ratification with the 
Pan American Union, with additional ratifica- 
tions to become effective one month after their 
deposit. 

On January 15, 1944 the convention establishing 
the Inter-American Institute of Agricultural 
Sciences was opened for signature. On that date 
the United States, Costa Rica; Nicaragua, and Pan- 
ama signed the convention, and subsequent signa- 
tures have brought the total to 13. These addi- 
tions include Cuba and Ecuador, who signed on 
January 20; the Dominican Republic and Hon- 
duras, on January 28; El Salvador, February 18; 
Guatemala, March 16; Uruguay, April 18; Chile, 
May 13; and Bolivia, July 12. Of the 13 states 
signatory to the convention, five have now ratified. 
These are Costa Rica, El Salvador, Guatemala, 
Nicaragua, and the United States. The ratification 





* BuLteTIN of Jan. 15, 1944, p. 90. 
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of the United States was effected on June 29, and 
that of Nicaragua, the fifth in chronological order, 
was deposited with the Pan American Union on 
August 30. 

Although the site of the Institute at Turrialba 
is in the tropical zone and adherents to the con- 
vention to date have, aside from the United States, 
been states near the location of the Institute, it 
should be emphasized that the objectives of the 
Institute are not confined to the solution of agri- 
cultural problems confronting only the nations of 
Central America. Although they have not yet 
ratified, the signatures of Chile, Uruguay, and 
Bolivia attest to the value which those states, lo- 
cated, like the United States, in a temperate zone, 
expect to realize through the Institute’s activities. 
An increase in the knowledge of scientific agricul- 
tural techniques and the training of experts to 
apply those techniques will aid the economies, 
largely agricultural, of all the American republics. 
Thus the potential value of the Institute is, like 
the convention by which it was established, truly 
inter-American in character. 

Before the Institute Convention goes into effect 
quota contributions by the various American re- 
publics cannot be relied upon for the main sup- 
port of the Institute, which has as a consequence 
been forced to rely on other financial contribu- 
tions. Of these the chief assistance has come from 
the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs, whose head, Nelson A. Rockefeller, was 
one of the first to realize the importance of the 
establishment of such an institute. In 1942 
$500,000 was allocated to the Institute by the Office 
of the Coordinator. The United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture was to receive $35,000 of that 
amount for the purpose of preliminary study and 
planning preparatory to the establishment of the 
Institute. The remainder, $465,000, was turned 
over in 1942 to the Pan American Union, fiscal 
agent for the Institute, to be expended on the field 
headquarters at Turrialba. The actual construc- 
tion program was assigned $365,000, and the re- 
maining $100,000 was allocated for operating ex- 
penses. Subsequent grants, amounting to $160,000, 
brought the sum to be used for operating expenses 
to a total of $260,000. The Office of the Coordi- 
nator has recently allocated $300,000 to complete 
the present construction program at Turrialba. 

The Government of Costa Rica has made a mate- 
rial contribution to the Agricultural Institute in 
the form of its site at Turrialba. A coffee planta- 
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tion at Turrialba, valued at approximately 
$250,000, was turned over to the Institute. The 
donation by the Costa Rican Government of more 
land for crops, buildings, and experimental and 
other activities brought the total acreage to 2,500 
and increased the value to about half a million 
dollars. Research in rubber cultivation and dis- 
eases affecting rubber trees was made possible in 
1943 by the donation on the part of the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company of its rubber plantation, 
located in Panama, formerly operated by the Rub- 
ber Development Corporation. 

Directorship of the Agricultural Institute was 
vested in Earl N. Bressman with his appointment 
in 1942 by the Board of Directors. Dr. Bressman 
had formerly been the Assistant Director of the 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations and Sci- 
entific Adviser to the Secretary of Agriculture. 
Subsequently he was Director of the Agricultural 
Division of the Office of the Coordinator. On the 
recommendation of Dr. Bressman José L. Colom, 
Chief of the Division of Agricultural Cooperation 
of the Pan American Union, was named Secretary 
of the Institute. 

Active work in utilizing the funds provided by 
the Coordinator’s Office was begun with the official 
inauguration of the field headquarters on October 
7, 1942. In March 1943, when he was on a trip 
through Central and South America, Vice Presi- 
dent Wallace laid the actual cornerstone of the 
Institute. The construction of housing facilities 
for workers, students, and faculty was begun. In- 
tensive labor was also required on the plantations 
and for starting experimental crops which com- 
posed such a necessary part of the Institute’s 
activities. 

It had been anticipated that the field headquar- 
ters would be completed and that the first students 
and faculty would arrive by the middle of 1944, 
but it became impossible to complete the program 
with the amount of money at first available for 
that purpose. Asa result it was necessary to halt 
construction temporarily in May 1944 when the 
first grant from the Coordinator’s Office was ex- 
hausted. To complete the program which had 
been contemplated additional grants totaling $460,- 
000 were subsequently added. 

According to Dr. Bressman, Director of the In- 
stitute, it is envisaged that the Inter-American 
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Institute of Agricultural Sciences will eventually 
comprise five divisions. Courses, seminars, and 
research opportunities will be offered in the fields 
of animal industry, agricultural engineering, en- 
tomology, plant industry, and soils. Not more 
than 10 students will be assigned to any of the 
divisions, and the Institute will, at the outset, op- 
erate with 25 students. To enter the Institute a 
student will have had to receive a bachelor’s de- 
gree or its equivalent in agriculture or in a related 
science, and he must have a thorough understand- 
ing of the basic elements of chemistry, physics, 
botany, and zoology. He will stay at the Institute 
not less than one year and not more than three, the 
contemplated average term being two years, 
While he is at the Institute the student will de- 
vote part of his time to organized course work, 
but the greater part of it will be spent in research 
problems concerned with the particular division of 
agricultural science in which he has chosen to 
specialize. Satisfactory completion of the Insti- 
tute schedule will involve the writing of a thesis 
based on the results obtained from a comprehen- 
sive research undertaking. Degrees of master of 
science will be awarded students who complete 
satisfactorily the work of the Institute. 

The site at Turrialba is suitable for research 
studies in the cultivation of coffee, cacao, sugar- 
cane, corn, rice, fruit trees, and vegetable crops. 
Rubber, abaca, and cinchona may also be grown, 
as well as barley, wheat, and potatoes. Experi- 
ments concerned with all these products are not 
under way at present, but full operation of the In- 
stitute will eventually involve their cultivation. 
The construction program is not yet completed; 
however, work has already been done on experi- 
mental crops of coffee, sugarcane, and silage and 
on the improvement of the Panama rubber planta- 
tion. 

Within the five divisions the Institute will op- 
erate aS a research center, as an institution of 
education, and ultimately, it is hoped, as an exten- 
sion service. Research will be conducted in dis- 
eases affecting the agricultural crops and livestock 
of the other American republics. The educational 
aim of the Institute is to train students from all 
American countries to assist in the fuller utiliza- 
tion of the agricultural economy in those coun- 
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tries. Such training is designed not to compete 
with, but rather to supplement, facilities that may 
exist or may later be established on a national 
basis. Finally, the extension services of the Insti- 
tute will furnish information, supply samples of 
experimental crops, and give advice on cultivation 
of crops and care of livestock. Thus it may be 
seen that the purpose of the Institute is concretely 
inter-American in nature, designed to raise the 
agricultural standard of the American republics 
and in so doing to ameliorate their economy, in 
many instances based primarily on agriculture. 

It is appropriate to examine in some detail the 
advantages accruing to the United States by reason 
of its support of the Inter-American Institute of 
Agricultural Sciences. These advantages, of both 
a direct and an indirect nature, are substantial. 
In the first place the United States will gain by 
arise of the standard of living in the other Ameri- 
can republics, which is a basic aim of the Institute. 

A rise in living standards may be expected to 
increase both in amount and in diversity the de- 
mand by the other American republics for the 
products of the United States. It has already 
been pointed out that the Institute, by the func- 
tions of research, education, and extension which 
it will perform, will increase the spread of scien- 
tific knowledge relating to agriculture. 

In the second place, an advantage to the United 
States from the operation of the Agricultural In- 
stitute will be the diversification of the economies 
of the other American republics. These two ad- 
vantages are related in the sense that a well- 
planned, scientific diversification may logically be 
expected not only to raise the standard of living 
in the other countries but also to strengthen there- 
by American agriculture. When the nations of 
Latin America have been forced to rely almost ex- 
clusively on American knowledge, American re- 
search, and American education they have to a cer- 
tain extent been forced to import techniques ap- 
plied to agricultural products produced in the 
United States. The economies of the other re- 
publics have thus tended to become competitive 
with our own instead of complementary. Because 
of its location in the tropical zone, one of the aims 
of the Institute will be to consider problems relat- 
ing to tropical agricultural products. As a result 
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of such activity the economies of the other Ameri- 
can states may become diversified and will supple- 
ment our own. 

In the third place, the United States will benefit 
from the research in agricultural diseases con- 
ducted by the Institute. Many of the diseases, 
such as Trypanosomiasis, which has two types, 
one affecting horses and the other cattle, would 
be a menace to the United States should their 
spread result in their importation into this coun- 
try. Checking such diseases as a result of added 
knowledge based upon scientific research would 
spare the United States the agricultural losses 
which the diseases have caused in many of the 
nations to the south. 

Finally, as a participant in the Institute the 
United States may be expected to derive another 
concrete advantage—an opportunity through an 
inter-American convention to demonstrate its in- 
terest in the other nations of the hemisphere and 
to undertake with their cooperation and with their 
equal participation to solve problems common 
to all. 


PUBLICATIONS 
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Military Aviation Mission: Agreement between the 
United States of America and Venezuela—Signed at Wash- 
ington January 138, 1944; effective January 13, 1944. 
Executive Agreement Series 398. Publication 2169. 
14 pp. 10¢. 

Upper Columbia River Basin: Agreement between the 
United States of America and Canada—Effected by ex- 
change of notes signed at Ottawa February 25 and March 
8, 1944. Executive Agreement Series 399. Publication 
2171. Spp. 5¢. 

Radio Broadcasting Stations: Agreement between the 
United States of America and Canada—Effected by ex- 
changes of notes signed at Ottawa November 5 and 25, 
1943 and January 17, 1944. Executive Agreement Series 
400. Publication 2172. 7pp. 5¢. 

Naval Aviation Mission: Agreement between the United 
States of America and Peru renewing and amending the 
agreement of July 31, 1940—Effected by exchanges of 
notes signed at Washington January 31, February 18, 
April 6, April 29, and May 2, 1944; effective July 31, 
1944. Executive Agreement Series 402. Publication 2173. 
6 pp. 5¢. 
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The Costa Rica-Panama Boundary Demarcation 


By SOPHIA SAUCERMAN 1 


The following statement by the Secretary of 
State on a meeting between the Presidents of Costa 
Rica and Panama was released to the press on Sep- 
tember 18, 1944: ? 


“The Presidents of Costa Rica and Panama are 
meeting today at a point near the border of their 
two countries to celebrate an auspicious event—the 
final demarcation of their common boundary. As 
a tribute to the collaboration of the Chilean ad- 
viser to the Boundary Commissions, they have se- 
lected today, the Chilean national holiday, to cele- 
brate the conclusion of this task. 

“Tn arriving by mutual agreement at a definitive 
settlement of this old and difficult problem, the 
Governments of Costa Rica and Panama have not 
only shown great statesmanship but have also 
demonstrated the effectiveness of the inter-Amer- 
ican principle of the settlement of disputes by 
peaceful means and have provided another ex- 
ample of the practical value of hemisphere soli- 
darity and cooperation.” 


Controversies involving this boundary question 
arose from time to time from about the first quar- 
ter of the nineteenth century and comprised, in the 
earlier period, the claims of governments of states 
to which, as concerns the boundary, the Republics 
of Costa Rica and Panama succeeded. Many at- 
tempts were made to settle the problem, which 
was greatly confused by lack of adequate know}- 
edge of the geography of the region. 

By the terms of a convention of November 4, 
1896 the boundary dispute, then between Costa 
Rica and Colombia, was submitted to the arbitra- 
tion of the President of France. The award, given 
by President Loubet on September 11, 1900, was 
accepted both by Costa Rica and by Colombia so 
far as the boundary from the central Cordilleras 


1Mrs. Saucerman is Special Assistant to the Chief, 
Division of Geography and Cartography, Office of Depart- 
mental Administration, Department of State. 

? BULLETIN of Sept. 24, 1944, p. 315. 

*Hackworth, Digest of International Law, I, p. 729; 
VI, pp. 28 and 83. 


to the Pacific was concerned; but Costa Rica pro- 
tested against the boundary as laid down by Presi- 
dent Loubet from the Cordilleras to the Atlantic, 

Subsequently the unsolved problem was referred 
to Chief Justice White of the United States, as 
arbitrator, under a convention of March 17, 1910 
between Costa Rica and Panama. The award of 
the Chief Justice, given on September 12, 1914, 
proved unacceptable to Panama.® 

The entire boundary from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, as now determined, was defined in the 
treaty concluded by the Republic of Costa Rica 
and the Republic of Panama at San José on May 1, 
1941. 

The line was described in article I of that treaty, 
in free translation from the Spanish text, in the 
following terms: 


“Leaving the actual mouth of the Rio Sixaola, 
in the Caribbean Sea, it follows the thalweg of said 
river up-stream to its confluence with the Rio 
Yorkin; thence it follows the thalweg of the Rio 
Yorkin up-stream to the parallel of latitude 9°30’ 
N. of the Equator; thence by rhumb line S. 76°37’ 
W. to the meridian of longitude 82°56’10’" W. of 
Greenwich ; thence southward along this meridian 
to the Cordillera which separates the waters of the 
Atlantic from those of the Pacific; thence it fol- 
lows the above-mentioned Cordillera to Cerro 
Pando, connecting point of the said Cordillera 
with the spur (contrafuerte) which constitutes the 
parting of waters (el divorcio de aguas) between 
the affluents of the Golfo Dulce and the affluents 
of the Bahia Charco Azul; thence it follows this 
spur to end in Punta Burica on the Pacific.” 


The boundary so described departs from the 
line of the White award in allocating to each 
country a small parcel of territory just south of 
latitude 9°30’ N. The treaty provided for the 
naming of mixed boundary commissions by the 
Governments of the two Republics and for the 
designation by the President of the Republic of 
Chile of an adviser to the boundary commissions. 
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Under date of May 31, 1941, President Roose- 
yelt sent identic telegrams concerning the bound- 
ary treaty to the Presidents of Costa Rica and 
Panama: 


“The announcement of the boundary settlement 
between Panama and Costa Rica [between Costa 
Rica and Panama] has brought deep gratification 
to the people of the United States and to their 
Government. 

“This agreement now ratified by the legislative 
bodies of the two neighboring republics is a fur- 
ther and eloquent manifestation to the world at 
large that the democracies of the New World are 
able and willing to settle the differences which may 
arise between them by pacific methods and in 
that spirit of justice and mutual understanding 
which characterizes the independent nations of the 
Americas. 

“T offer Your Excellency the hearty congratu- 
lations of the Government and_ people of the 
United States and through you to the people of 
Panama [of Costa Rica] on this significant and 
auspicious event. 

“Please accept [etc.] Franxiin D, Rooseveir” 


The demarcation having just been completed, 
signatures were affixed on September 15, 1944 to 
the “acta final” and the general map, in accordance 
with the stipulations of the agreement for the exe- 
cution of the boundary treaty ratified by the two 
countries in May 1941. The signing and exchange 
of formal notes ratifying the boundary conven- 
tion took place with appropriate ceremony on 
September 18 at a spot where the Inter-American 
Highway crosses the international boundary be- 
tween Costa Rica and Panama. 


Inquiries on American 
Citizens in Paris 


[Released to the press October 5] 

The Department of State has announced that the 
American Mission at Paris is now prepared to re- 
ceive inquiries regarding the whereabouts and 
welfare of American citizens who are believed to 
be in the Paris area. Such inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to the Department. In view of existing 
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conditions some delay in the response to these in- 
quiries must be anticipated. 

For the time being inquiries regarding persons 
who are not American citizens or who are not re- 
siding in the Paris area cannot be accepted. 


Visit of Brazilian Official 
Of the Ministry of Education 


Dr. Augusto Meyer, director of the National 
Book Institute of the Brazilian Ministry of Educa- 
tion, has arrived in Washington on the invitation 
of the Department of State. The purpose of Dr. 
Meyer’s visit is to investigate technical library 
services in this country. The National Library of 
Brazil at Rio de Janeiro, which has valuable colo- 
nial collections, has requested that Dr. Meyer give 
special attention to the conservation of documents 
and books, 

Much of Dr. Meyer’s time will be devoted to ob- 
servation in The National Archives and the Li- 
brary of Congress. He will visit municipal 
libraries in New York, Boston, and Philadelphia, 
and libraries of various colleges and universities. 
He is accompanied by Mrs. Meyer, who is a writer 
of distinction. 


Visit of Paraguayan Judge 


The Honorable Alberto Nogués, judge of the 
Civil Court of Asuncién, Paraguay, is in this coun- 
try as a guest of the Department of State. While 
in the United States Judge Nogués will make 
observations of juvenile courts and the organiza- 
tion of lower courts in general, and he will study 
the municipal and police courts, the methods of 
cooperation between the police and the judiciary, 
and the penitentiary system. 

Judge Nogués will make a comparative study of 
the four-year undergraduate system of colleges in 
the United States as contrasted with the special- 
ized system of the National University of Para- 
guay at Asuncién. Included on his itinerary 
will be Amherst and Williams Colleges. 
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Division of Administrative Services’ 


Purpose. The purpose of this order is to abol- 
ish the Division of Administrative Management, 
to create a Division of Administrative Services in 
the Office of Departmental Administration, and 
to define the functions of the new Division. 

1 Abolishment of the Division of Administra- 
tive Management. The Division of Administra- 
tive Management in the Office of Departmental 
Administration, as provided for in Departmental 
Order 1218 of January 15, 1944, is hereby abol- 
ished. 

2 Creation of a Division of Administrative 
Services. There is hereby created in the Office of 
Departmental Administration a Division of Ad- 
ministrative Services which shall have full re- 
sponsibility in all matters relating to the follow- 
ing functions: 


(a) Through an Operation-management 
Branch: 

(1) Continuing study of the Division in or- 
der to provide adequate administrative 
services for the Department; 
(2) Development of procedures and instal- 
lations of systems in the Division; 
(3) Investigation of irregularities and com- 
plaints concerning administrative services; 
(4) Preparation of administrative instruc- 
tions covering administrative services for the 
Department ; 
(5) In cooperation with the Department’s 
management-planning staff, determination of 
space needs and development of plans for the 
maximum utilization thereof; 
(6) Procurement, through negotiations with 
the Public Buildings Administration, of space 
required to meet the Department’s needs and 
allocation of space to the several offices and 
divisions; 
(7) Building security and protection, includ- 
ing direction over receptionists, as well as 
control over the issuance of passes; 
(8) In cooperation with other branches of 
the Division to cooperate with the Division 
of International Conferences in connection 
with the latter’s responsibilities for the de- 


velopment of plans to provide adequate ad- 
ministrative services for international cop- 
ferences and related activities. 


(b) Through a Facilities Branch: 
(1) Administration and operation of the 
Diplomatic Pouch and mail services for the 
Department, and also for other government 
agencies sending mail-matter abroad; 
(2) In cooperation with the Division of For- 
eign Service Administration, technical in- 
spection of the Department’s postal facilities 
and operations abroad ; 
(3) Maintenance of a central intra-depart- 
mental pick-up and delivery service; 
(4) Maintenance of mechanical inspection 
and repair services for all types of machines 
in the Department ; 
(5) Supplying special secretarial and confer- 
ence-reporting services for the Department; 
(6) Maintenance of all duplicating facilities, 
including microfilming, photographing, mim- 
eographing, etc. ; 
(7) Preparation for and control over all 
moving; 
(8) Liaison with Public Buildings Adminis- 
tration for maintenance of buildings; 
(9) Repair of property and equipment; 
(10) Coordination of a translating service 
for all Federal agencies through the Central 
Translating Division of the Department, 
other Federal Departments, or contracts with 
Commercial Services ; , 
(11) In cooperation with the Office of Public 
Information and the Division of Interna- 
tional Conferences, for the organization, pre- 
sentation, and control of the Department’s ex- 
hibits at national and international exposi- 
tions; 
(12) Maintenance, supervision, and control 
over motor vehicles and operations; 
(13) Supervision of messenger service; 
(14) Maintenance of telephone equipment and 
services, including the preparation and 


* Departmental Order 1289, dated Sept. 29, 1944, effective 
Sept. 1, 1944. 
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periodic issuance of telephone directories. 


(c) Through a Procurement Branch: 


(1) Procurement, purchase, and supply activi- 
ties of the Department; 

(2) Making of contracts for special services 
and equipment ; 

(3) Control over contingent-expense appro- 
priations ; 

(4) Preparation of budget estimates for con- 
tingent-expense appropriations of the Depart- 
ment, including travel; 

(5) Issuance and control of supplies and 
equipment ; 

(6) Maintenance of inventory records of sup- 
plies and equipment ; 

(7) Warehousing, supply and shipping func- 
tions for the Department, including shipment 
of supplies and materials from Washington ; 
(8) Administration of travel appropriations 
for Departmental personnel. 


8. Organization of the Division. The Chief of 
the Division of Administrative Services shall be 
assisted in the performance of his duties by three 
Assistant Chiefs of Division, in charge, respec- 
tively, of the Operation-management Branch, the 
Facilities Branch, and the Procurement Branch. 

4 Signing and certifying authority. (a) The 
Chief of the Division of Administrative Services 
is hereby authorized to: 

(1) Sign and issue certificates of authentication 

under the Seal of the Department of State, in 

conformity with the Department’s regulations 

(22 CFR, pt. 8 as amended on this date) ; 

(2) Prepare the nominations of officers ap- 

pointed and promoted by the President through 

the Department of State; 

(3) Issue commissions, certificates of designa- 

tion, and exequaturs; 

(4) Have custody of current records regard- 

ing Presidential appointments, commissions, et 

cetera ; 

(5) Have custody of and control over the Great 

Seal of the United States; 

(6) Certify, with or without seal, copies of the 

official texts of United States treaties; 


(7) Sign contracts, upon appropriate written 





* Departmental Order 1290, dated Sept. 29, 1944; effective 
Sept. 1, 1944, 
*BULLETIN of May 13, 1944, p. 436. 
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authorization, for expenditures under appro- 
priations for contingent expenses of the Depart- 
ment, under appropriations for passport agen- 
cies, international commissions, conferences, 
congresses, conventions, meetings, and exposi- 
tions, and under miscellaneous appropriations; 
(8) Certify vouchers covering expenditures un- 
der the appropriation for contingent expenses of 
the Department and covering such other miscel- 
laneous obligations as he may, under appropri- 
ate written authorization be directed to incur; 
(9) In special cases, waive the requrement of 
advance payment for unofficial photostat work 
provided for in the Department’s regulations 
(22 CFR, pt. 12). 


(b) The Chief of the Procurement Branch is ~ 
hereby authorized to sign, under appropriate di- 
rection of the Assistant Secretary in charge of ad- 
ministration, purchase orders and contracts cover- 
ing expenditures coming under the appropriation 
for contingent expenses of the Department. 

5 General delegation of authority. Full au- 
thority is hereby delegated to the Chief of the Di- 
vision of Administrative Services to enable him to 
effectively discharge all the responsibilities as- 
signed herein. 

6 Routing symbol. The routing symbol of the 
Division of Administrative Services shall be AM. 

7 Amendment or abrogation of previous orders. 
Departmental Orders 1218 and 1219 are hereby 
amended, and Departmental Order 1218-A is here- 
by abrogated, in accordance with the provisions of 
this order. 


CorpeLt Hui 
September 29, 1944. 


Departmental Issuances' 
ADMINISTRATIVE INSTRUCTIONS 


Purpose. The purpose of this order is to rede- 
fine the coverage of the General Administration 
series of Administrative Instructions and to re- 
delegate the signing authority for the General Ad- 
ministration series and Operating Facilities series. 

Amendment of Departmental Order 12692 (a) 
Paragraphs 5 and 10 of Departmental Order 1269 
are hereby amended to read as follows: 


5. Administrative Instructions—General Ad- 


ministration. (a) This numbered series will com- 
prise detailed instructions on subjects not prima- 
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rily or exclusively related to those specifically dealt 
with in the other categories of Administrative In- 
structions. 

(b) This series of Administrative Instructions 
will be signed by the Director of the Office of De- 
partmental Administration. 

10 Administrative Instructions — Operating 
Facilities. (a) This new numbered series will 
comprise detailed instructions on supplies, equip- 
ment, space, messenger service, duplicating serv- 
ice, and other operating facilities of the Depart- 
ment. 

(b) This series of Administrative Instructions 
will be signed by the Chief of the Division of Ad- 
ministrative Services and approved by the Direc- 
tor of the Office of Departmental Administration. 


(b) All references to the Division of Adminis- 
trative Management appearing in any Depart- 
mental Order or Administrative Instruction is- 
sued prior to this order, are hereby amended to 
read “Division of Administrative Services”. 

CorpeLL Huy 

September 29, 1944. 


Appointment of Officers 


Maxwell M. Hamilton as Special Assistant to 
the Secretary, effective September 28, 1944. 

Millard L. Kenestrick as Chief of the Division 
of Administrative Services, effective September 1, 
1944, 


* BULLETIN of -Apr. 1, 1944, p. 305. 
? Executive Agreement Series 238. 
* Executive Agreement Series 252. 
*Bxecutive Agreement Series 78. 













DEPARTMENT OF STATE BU 


Expiration of Certain Agreements Be. 


tween the United States and Haiti 


Upon Termination of Haitian-Domin. 


ican Commercial Treaty 


The American Embassy at Port-au-Prince 


transmitted to the Department, with a despatch — 


of September 19, 1944, exchanges of notes of Feb- 
ruary 15 and 19 and September 9 and 16, 1944 be- 
tween the American Ambassador and the Haitian 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs relating to 
the automatic termination of the provisions of 
certain agreements between the United States and 
Haiti upon the termination of the Haitian-Domin- 
ican commercial treaty of August 26, 1941.1 

In an exchange of notes of February 16 and 19, 


1942 with Haiti,? amended by an exchange of notes - 


of April 25, 1942, the United States agreed not 
to invoke the pertinent provisions of the trade 
agreement of March 28, 1935 * between the United 
States and Haiti for the purpose of claiming the 
benefit of the tariff preferences granted by Haiti 
to the Dominican Republic which were specifically 
provided for in the commercial treaty of August 
26, 1941. 

By the notes of February 15 and 19 and Septem- 
ber 9 and 16, 1944 the Governments of the United 
States and Haiti confirm their understanding that 
the exchange of notes of February 16 and 19, 1942 
and numbered paragraph 3 of the exchange of 
notes of April 25, 1942 automatically terminated 
at the expiration of the Haitian-Dominican com- 
mercial treaty on March 24, 1944. 
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